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PREFACE 


These are pages under construction in every sense. Here for convenience all is presented on a continuous scroll, but 
later the Appendices and Bibliographies may be split off. I am still experimenting with form and content; even when 
these are eventually in a satisfactory condition, there will be a continuing need for corrections, and additions, and for 
new themes to be explored. I reword the Introduction as new constatations of ideas occur. Much that is now in the 
endnotes may be moved into the Introduction. The illustrations might also be reproduced in a Flash gallery, and the 
YouTube links give way to embedded YouTube. Font, layout, colours may all change. Once other texts are on line, 
cross-referencing will be introduced. Nothing is final, and, nothing will ever be final. 

Nor is this intended as a pattern for others to follow, only to suggest one of a number of possible approaches. What is 
here is a draft or sketch or esquisse or skizze, based on a minimum of real research. Comments and criticisms are 
invaluable: I can even stand a certain amount of measured praise. 


DCR 


PUBLICATION HISTORY 

tie story was first offered in two parts to Whitelaw Reid, editor of the American journal The Tribune, 1 but first published in t 
>isodes - 11th, 18th & 25th May 1887 in Court and Society Review with two illustrations by Frederick Henry Townsend (1 
)20). It was then published, slightly revised, in the book Lord Arthur Savile's Crime and Other Stories, London: Osg 
[cllvaine & Co., July 1891, 1500 copies printed at 2/-, with a large paper edition issued in November, 100 copies at 21/-. 2 
nding was designed by Charles Ricketts. The original subtitle was A Study of Cheiromancy. Rather oddly, given Osg 
[cllvaine’s interest, Wilde seems to have hoped that William Heinemann would also publish it. 3 The ‘Other Stories’ were ' 
diinx Without a Secret’, ‘The Canterville Ghost’ and ‘The Model Millionaire’. It has been turned into a play, Constance C 
>rd Arthur Savile's Crime (1963), Antoinette Duffy’s Lord Arthur Savile's Crime (1998), Trevor Baxter’s Lord Arthur Sax 
rime (London: Oberon Books 2005) and Rob Urbinati’s West Moon Street (2007) [MORE], and frequently filmed. As far 










ive been able to ascertain, the Court and Society Review text has never been reprinted. 


his text version has been checked line for line against the Oxford World’s Classics edition and the Collins Centenary edition 
n-line editions of this text include: 

http://www.besuche-oscar-wilde.de/werke/englisch/stories/lord_arthur_chapterl.htm. This is an unsourced, unannotated 
edition on an excellent and long standing German site dedicated to Wilde. 

http://www.bibliomania.eom/0/5/57/309/16461/l/frameset.html. Part of an enormous programme of putting texts on line, 
this is an unsourced and unannotated edition, somewhat irritatingly divided into short pages that have to be downloaded 
one at a time. 

http://en.wikisource.org/wiki/Lord_Arthur_Savile's_Crime. A straightforward and highly legible text version, similarly 
unsourced and unadorned. 

http://etext.lib.virginia.edu/toc/modeng/public/WilSavi.html. This is part of a collection on the University of Virginia 
website, and has been taken from The Picture of Dorian Gray and Selected Stories. Oscar Wilde Signet Classic; New 
American Library of World Literature, Inc. New York 1962 with ‘Lord Arthur Savile's Crime’ from Lord Arthur Savile's 
Crime and Other Stories, Methuen & Co., 1909. ‘Spell-check and verification made against printed text using 
WordPerfect spell checker.’ This follows the pagination (but not the lines) of the Signet Classic, which one would hardly 
choose for citations, and italics have been replaced by plain text. ‘Portiere’ is given once as ‘partiere’ and once as 
‘portiere’. From their conditions of use: ‘Users are not permitted to download our ebooks, texts, and images in order to 
mount them on their own servers for public use or for use by a set of subscribers. Individuals and institutions can, of 
course, make a link to the copies at UVa, subject to our conditions of use. It is not in our interest or that of our users to 
have uncontrolled subsets of our holdings available elsewhere on the Internet. We make corrections, add tags, add 
images, etc. on a continual basis, and we want the most current text to be the only one generally available to all Internet 
users.’ This may be compared with the Penn State version (below). 

http://www.classicbookshelf.com/library/oscar_wilde/lord_arthur_savile_s_crime_and_other_stories/. This edition is 
remarkable for its use of Javascript applet technology which allows the reader to choose and change the combination of 
text size, spacing and colour on the page. This makes it technically the most advanced of the editions under review. 

http://www.eastoftheweb.com/short-stories/UBooks/LorArt.shtml. A straightforward text, paginated but with no 
bibliographical details. There is some embryo attempt to make the text interactive - that is to say that there are links to a 
page of teaching materials (which was blank at 12th July 2009); to one for comments, where about twenty people in the 
last six years have left rather unilluminating remarks of three or four lines each; and to one for discussion, which leads to 


a notice that it has been discontinued. Missable. 


http://ebooks.nypl.org/lE854BFC-DC 13-41 A2-BA94-9CA375564146/10/225/en/ContentDetails.htm?ID=94A0828D- 
73AE-4061-8AB5-0B88F3817CDD. This leads to an ‘eNYPL Mobipocket eBook’ : Mobipocket “PID” required to open 
the eBook usable on up to 3 supported devices (PC or PDA). 127 kb. 

http://www.ebooktakeaway.com/lord_arthur_saviles_crime_oscar_wilde. Unsourced and with no critical apparatus, this 
straightforward text can be downloaded without problem in html (89.61 kb), pdf (325.71 kb) and text (87.41 kb) formats. 

http://www.gutenberg.org/etext/773. This is typographically most unattractive, with italics lost in a plain text typeface 
(ASCII), flushed left, but not paginated. The text of origin is given as ‘Transcribed from the 1913 Methuen and Co. 
edition’. There is an advantage if Gutenberg is used, as there is a search engine which allows users to perform full-text 
searches on its entirety - that is, the reader can search all of the books on gutenberg.org at once and find all instances of a 
particular word, phrase, name, place, &c. This is the ‘Anacleto’ - Project Gutenberg Search Engine 
http://bookmine.tesuji.eu/gutenberg/. Type the keyword into the search box. The ‘qualified search’ option allows one to 
refine and filter the search by subject and language. The result brings up the book’s page on the Gutenberg website. It is 
then necessary to open up the text file and search for the word/phrase again to find the specific reference. 
[Acknowledgments for the information about Anacleto to Bob Nicholson, victoria@listserv.indiana.edu, 28/01/2010 14:20:32.] 

http://www.kingkong.demon.co.uk/gsr/savile.htm. This a straightforward reproduction of the work as a continuous text, 
created in 1994 by Philip Harper. Unfortunately, when contacted in July 2009 about origination, Mr Harper no longer 
remembered. 4 

http://manybooks.net/titles/wildeoscetext971dascl0.html. The chief interest of this edition is that it can be downloaded in 
many different formats. Unsourced, unannotated. 

.http://www.online-literature.com/view.php/lord-arthur-saviles-crime/17termMord%20arthur%20savile. A rather 

unattractive plain text version, divided by chapter. 

http://www.oscarwildecollection.com/. Although it contains typographical eccentricities (some italicised words appearing 
in capitals), this is a well designed and easily read version, visually the most attractive of those under review. 

http://www.scribd.com/doc/896098/Lord-Arthur-Saviles-Crime-and-Other-Stories-by-Oscar-Wilde. This uses the Project 
Gutenberg text, but has re-paginated it and offers the choice of either of scrolling down the text or reading it page by page 
in ‘slideshow’ form. It contains typographical eccentricities, italicised words appearing in normal script but in capitals. I 
liked this version the least. 


http://www.ucc.ie/celt/published/E850003-003/index.html. Edition used in the digital edition: Oscar Wilde Lord Arthur 
Savile's Crime in Lord Arthur's Savile's Crime, The Portrait of Mr. W. H. and other stories. London, Methuen & Co. 
Ltd., ([1912]) pages 3-61, (and respecting the pagination, giving it a very jerky appearance). No reason is given for 
preferring this over the Osgood, Mcllvaine 1891 edition; it is not even the original Methuen edition, published in 1909. 
There are also typographical oddities: opening single quotation marks are diagonal, but closing ones are straight, long 
dashes are indicated by three hyphens, and the text is justified left, which surely is not best practice. We are also told 
‘Compound words have not been hyphenated after CELT practice’. This is an unwelcome editorial intervention, 
especially as it then goes on to use words like proof-read and hard-copy. 

• My feeling is that the CELT edition is an interesting way of looking at the Methuen edition, but by attaching itself so 
firmly to the conventions of print publication loses value as a web text. 

http://www.wilde-online.info/lord-arthur-saviles-crime.html. ‘Welcome to Oscar Wilde online, a website dedicated to one 
of the most successful playwrights of the late Victorian era and one of the greatest celebrities of his day.’ This is another 
anonymous, unsourced, unannotated text, split into twenty-one separate pages, no better and no worse than its congeners. 
As its address indicates, it is part of larger project to put Wilde on line in this unadorned fashion, and there are links on a 
sidebar to the other texts, a modest biography and a bibliography - although the latter is a blank page. 

http://www.worldwideschool.org/library/books/lit/shortstories/LordArthurSavilesCrimeandOtherStories/chapl.html. A 
highly legible version, split into chapters, without sources or notes. The site introduction reads ‘Welcome to the World 
Wide School. The best place on the Internet to leam just about anything. Just read, click and learn. We wish you the best. 
This site is dedicated to the collection, preservation and presentation of educational material. To participate in the World 
Wide School all you need to do is to invest your time. Lor whatever reason, many people may find it difficult to broaden 
their education by traditional means; attending high school or college can seem like an impossible dream. That is why we 
are offering an education via the Web. Enjoy.’ 

http://www2.hn.psu.edu/faculty/jmanis/oscar-wilde/Lord-Arthur-stories6x9.pdf. This is an unsourced and unannotated 
text version published on a Pennsylvania State University site. ‘This Portable Document file is furnished free and without 
any charge of any kind. Any person using this document file, for any purpose, and in any way does so at his or her own 
risk. Neither the Pennsylvania State University nor Jim Manis, Laculty Editor, nor anyone associated with the 
Pennsylvania State University assumes any responsibility for the material contained within the document or for the file as 
an electronic transmission, in any way. Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime and Other Stories by Oscar Wilde, the Pennsylvania 
State University, Electronic Classics Series, Jim Manis, Laculty Editor, Hazleton, PA 18202-1291 is a Portable Document 
File produced as part of an ongoing student publication project to bring classical works of literature, in English, to free 


and easy access of those wishing to make use of them.’ 


tp://www.philippe96.com/14-categorie-10738109.html (in French). 

ttp://www.gutenberg.org/etext/14693 is the French translation by Albert Savine, dating to 1905. 

tp://www.ebooksgratuits.com/pdf/wilde_crime_lord_arthur_savile.pdf is another and more attractively designed publicatio 
e Savine translation. 


To listen to the first few pages of ‘Lord Arthur Savile's Crime’ (6’ 16”), click here. 


INTRODUCTION 

.ord Arthur Savile's Crime’ brings together, in an apparently light hearted fashion, themes and variations that are worked 
rough much of Wilde’s oeuvre, be it the mise-en-scene of an aristocrat’s townhouse in the Season (An Ideal Husband, 1 
'indermere’s Fan), or ineluctable destiny (The Picture of Dorian Gray). Much of my work on Wilde involves identifying 
reads that make up the skein 5 and suggesting that this was either deliberate and conscious creation - an attempt by Wile 
mstruct an integratable corpus of texts; and/or unconscious creation, and therefore telling us something of how language we 
erature is constructed, both are played. I take seriously Bernard Shaw’s dictum ‘When a thing is funny, search it carefully 1 
dden truth. ’ 

ike so much of Wilde, ‘Lord Arthur Savile's Crime’ extends his own penchant for telling short tales to his friends oi 
lildren, or incorporating his conversational witticisms into his texts. This is particularly - one may say, peculiarly - impo: 
ith Wilde, where the relationship between his spoken tales and their development in their re-telling needs to be followed b 
Lamination of what we know of the spoken version and the first printed version; and between that and subsequent revisi 
.ord Arthur Savile's Crime’ reveals this sequence in rewarding fashion: Graham Robertson mentions 6 - but unfortunately 
)t recount - a brief tale about ‘George Ellison and the palmist’, for example; and Wilde himself mentions having told the s 
Ethel Grenfell. 7 Finally, the invention first of the wireless, then of the gramophone record, and the later versions of these, ] 
ade it possible once again to hear the stories told, though not, alas! as Oscar would have told them. 

How like was his talk to the play of a sunlit fountain! It rose in the air constantly changing its shape, but always with 

the hue of the rainbow on it, and almost before you could realise the outline of this jet or of that, it had vanished and 






another sparkled where it had been, so that you could hardly remember even the moment afterwards, what exactly it 
was that had enchanted you. Like all talk, it is completely unreproducable, for gesture and voice had no small part in 
it, and essentially so, his own glee in what he said. [...] 

Or he told stories, but of these again the narrator was a part. The first time I ever saw him he recounted to me some 
miracle play which he had lately seen in the south of France acted by peasants, and if, as I feel sure was the case, he 
improvised the whole, what did that signify? The charm of it lay not in what he might or might not have seen in a 
booth near Napoule, but in the peerless narration of what he had probably invented. 8 

y keeping in mind that the publication of ‘Lord Arthur Savile's Crime’ was with ‘other stories’, more is to be achieved tha 
garding this as a mere accident of publishing. Here we meet for the first time a number of the guests who figure in c 
itherings - Lady Fermor (Lord Fermor in The Picture of Dorian Gray); Lady Jedburgh {Lady Windermere’s Fan); 1 
ymdale (Lady Plymdale in Lady Windermere’s Fan). A further link between ‘Lord Arthur Savile's Crime’ and 1 
Indermere’s Fan is the reference in the latter by the Duchess of Berwick to her nieces the Misses Saville [sic]; while ir 
ery Revd Mr Percy, Dean of Chichester, we surely see an early sketch for Canon Chasuble. Moreover, much of Lord Ar 
mself resurfaces in Dorian Gray, as if the former were a benign sketch for the latter - one might say a grisaille. Lord Art! 
rnccc Sybil Merton links Laura Merton, Hughie Erskine’s fiancee in ‘The Model Millionaire’ with Sibyl Vane and F 
[erton, Dorian Gray’s final conquest. 9 The name Erskine appears in ‘Lord Arthur Savile's Crime’, The Picture of Dorian ( 
id The Portrait of Mr W.H. The Picture of Dorian Gray was published by Ward, Lock on 1st July 1891, and ‘The M 
[illionaire’ was published by Osgood, Mcllvaine in the same month, in the same volume as ‘Lord Arthur Savile's Crime’, 
lief prefiguring of The Picture of Dorian Gray, however, is Lord Arthur’s nocturnal wandering in London. Like Doria: 
mics to Covent Garden, the great vegetable and flower market (Blooms in Nighttown would be the Joycean reading). 

r e are fortunate in having a version of ‘Lord Arthur Savile's Crime’ in one of its embryonic oral tellings, apparently taken d 
/ Harry Irving ‘as he had received it from Wilde’. 10 

It was at Lady Thirlmere’s 11 great reception that Lord Arthur Savile met Mr Ransom the palmist. He had always 
wanted to know what the future held in store for him, and he watched the palmist inspect his hand with an interest he 
could hardly conceal. Mr Ransom frowned and looked uncomfortable; then he trembled, his complexion turned 
white, and his voice shook. ‘You are fated to kill some one,’ he whispered, ‘and you cannot escape your fate.’ By 
the time Lord Arthur had recovered from the shock Mr Ransom had disappeared. 

It was indeed an unpleasant predicament to find oneself in, but Lord Arthur reflected that it would be still more 
unpleasant for the person he had to kill, and this consoled him. His real difficulty as a gentle good-natured man was 
to provide his victim with a quick and painless death. Surely nothing could be simpler, he thought. But he was to 


find that it was not as simple as he thought. The clergyman whom he tried to push under an omnibus stepped back 
suddenly, trod on his feet, and went away without apologising. 

The next attempt ended even more dismally. He sent some poison by post to an uncle who had been ill for a long 
time, whose murder would be an act of humanity, and from whose will he expected to benefit. But what is one 
person’s poison is another’s cure, and a fortnight later his uncle gave a dinner party to celebrate his return to health. 

Driving his dogcart in Hyde Park one morning, Lord Arthur saw a man leave the path and start to walk slowly across 
the road. As he seemed to be an invalid Lord Arthur felt not only hopeful but happy to serve the cause of humanity; 
he whipped up his horse and drove straight at the man, who, however, thinking that it was a runaway carriage, 
jumped lightly to the side, seized the bridle, and brought the horse to a standstill. Lord Arthur had to tip him a 
sovereign. 12 

Again and again his attempts to murder were frustrated; the explosive he sent to an aunt did not explode; the lady he 
tripped into a canal was saved by a passer-by, and both of them had to be recompensed; the child he overturned in a 
pram was highly entertained, laughed heartily, and asked him to do it again. It really seemed that Fate was against 
him. 

One night, he was walking along the Thames Embankment in despair, and wondering whether suicide would count as 
murder, when he saw someone leaning over the parapet. No one was in sight, and the river was in flood. It was a 
heaven-sent opportunity, the answer to his prayer. Leaning down quickly, he seized the unknown’s legs; there was a 
splash in the dark swirling waters, and peace descended upon Lord Arthur. His duty done, he slept well, and did not 
rise until the following afternoon. One of the first things to catch his eye as he opened the paper was a paragraph 
headed: 

WELL-KNOWN PALMIST DROWNED 
SUICIDE OF MR RANSOM 

Inscribed on the wreath which Lord Arthur sent for the funeral were the words, In Gratitude. 

ernard Partridge wrote to Hesketh Pearson that Wilde told him a version that took nearly an hour: 

When at the end of it, I said ‘Of course, you’ll publish that story, Oscar’, he replied wearily ‘I don’t think so, my dear 
fellow: it’s such a bore writing these things out.’ But of course that was all blague : he meant to publish it all right. 
But when afterwards I read the story in print the effect was as nothing compared with his extempore recital that 
afternoon. 13 


he structure of the story 


tie whole text is 12,500 words. The first part, Lady Windermere’s reception, has 3,487; the next - Lord Arthur’s panic-stri< 
n through London - 1,055; the third - the attempted poisoning of Lady Clementina Beauchamp, 2,712. Part IV, which incl 
e Italian interlude and the first disappointment, has 1,015 words. The fifth part falls into two sections - the bomb plot (2 
ords), and the denouement (947 words). Part VI is an epilogue and has 494 words. The pace is quickened by Wilde’s us 
Lclamation marks - fifty in all. MORE 

n onomastic approach 

espite Wilde’s own avowals about his wordplay, only recently has attention started to be brought bear on analysing this 
minal essay is that by Emmanuel Vemadakis, ‘ « Les Noms comptent plus que tout ! » Secret, provocation et construct 
entitaires dans Toeuvre d'Oscar Wilde’, which can be found on line. I have explored this in relation to The Importance of b 
irnest in an article ‘Calling Things by their Proper Names’, The Wildean 33, July 2008. 

. an essay titled ‘The Personal Name ‘Virginia’ in the 19th Century British Literature: Anthroponomy of Oscar Wilde’s Pr 
Itasulane A., galv. red. Kulturas studijas. Personvards kultura. Zinatnisko rakstu krajums. I. Daugavpils: Dauga' 
niversitates Akademiskais apgads ‘Saule’, 2009, 404 pp. p.72), Ilze Kacane has written 

Names of human beings or anthroponyms in British writer Oscar Wilde’s (1854-1900) poetic world often have 
special meanings. The semantic analysis of the anthroponyms shows that the personal names in literary works are not 
only related to some private or public events in the author’s life, but they also demonstrate the specifics of literary 
characters, reveal the philosophical conceptions of the ‘literary icons’ mentioned in the text, and act as symbols. 

A wide spectrum of Victorian Britain personal names, which in the majority of cases are used in an ironic meaning, 
are offered in Wilde’s collection of stories Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime and Other Stories (1891). The portrayal of the 
main character Virginia in the story The Canterville Ghost has been formed based on the contrasts of the opposites 
‘typical - atypical’. The person name ‘Virginia’ perfectly describes the young girl as a loner who, similarly to the 
mystical ghost, is included in the category of idealism and irrationalism in contrast to the prevailing rationalism and 
pragmatism. The typical and religious associations of the person name ‘Virginia’ with purity, innocence, and spiritual 
world are used in Wilde’s story to single out the different and the individual among the common and the alike that 
prevail in the utilitarian and pragmatic world of the 19th century Britain. 
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TEXT 14 

I 

t was Lady Windermere's 15 last reception 16 before Easter 17 , and Bentinck House 18 was even more crowded than usual. 

abinet Ministers 19 had come on from the Speaker's Levee 20 in their stars and ribands 21 , all the pretty women wore their sma 
esses, and at the end of the picture-gallery stood the Princess Sophia of Carlsriihe 22 , a heavy Tartar-looking lady, with 
ack eyes and wonderful emeralds, talking bad French at the top of her voice, and laughing immoderately 23 at everything 
as said to her. It was certainly a wonderful medley 24 of people. Gorgeous peeresses 25 chatted affably to violent Radict 
>pular preachers brushed 27 coat-tails with eminent sceptics, a perfect bevy 28 of bishops kept following a stout 29 prima-d( 
om room to room, on the staircase stood several Royal Academicians 30 , disguised as artists, and it was said that at one time 
ipper-room was absolutely crammed 31 with geniuses. In fact, it was one of Lady Windermere's best nights, and the Prin 
ayed till nearly half-past eleven. 

s soon as she had gone, Lady Windermere returned to the picture-gallery, where a celebrated political economist 32 was soler 
^plaining the scientific theory of music to an indignant virtuoso 33 from Hungary, 34 and began to talk to the Duchess of Pais 
le looked wonderfully beautiful with her grand ivory throat, her large blue forget-me-not 35 eyes, and her heavy coils of go 
ur. Or pur 16 they were - not that pale straw colour that nowadays usurps the gracious name of gold, 37 but such gold as is w< 
to sunbeams 38 or hidden in strange amber 39 ; and gave to her face something of the frame of a saint, with not a little ol 
scination of a sinner. 40 She was a curious psychological study. Early in life she had discovered the important truth that not 
oks so like innocence as an indiscretion; and by a series of reckless 41 escapades, half of them quite harmless, she had acqi 
1 the privileges of a personality. She had more than once changed her husband; indeed, Debrett 42 credits her with t 
arriages; 43 but as she had never changed her lover, the world had long ago ceased to talk scandal about her. She was now J 
;ars of age, childless, and with that inordinate 44 passion for pleasure which is the secret of remaining young. 

rddcnly she looked eagerly round the room, and said, in her clear contralto voice, ‘Where is my cheiromantist?’ 45 

four what, Gladys?’ exclaimed the Duchess, giving an involuntary start. 

Ay cheiromantist, Duchess; I can't live without him at present.’ 

)ear Gladys! you are always so original,’ murmured the Duchess 46 , trying to remember what a cheiromantist really was, 
>ping it was not the same as a cheiropodist. 47 

le comes to see my hand twice a week regularly,’ continued Lady Windermere, ‘and is most interesting about it.’ 


jood heavens!’ said the Duchess to herself ‘he is a sort of cheiropodist after all. How very dreadful. I hope he is a foreign 
iy rate. It wouldn't be quite so bad then.’ 

must certainly introduce him to you.’ 

ntroduce him!’ cried the Duchess; ‘you don't mean to say he is here?’ and she began looking about for a small tortoise-: 
n 48 and a very tattered 49 lace shawl, 50 so as to be ready to go at a moment's notice. 

)f course he is here, I would not dream of giving a party without him. He tells me I have a pure psychic hand, and that il 
umb had been the least little bit shorter, I should have been a confirmed pessimist, and gone into a convent.’ 

)h, I see!’ said the Duchess, feeling very much relieved 51 ; ‘he tells fortunes, I suppose?’ 52 

tnd misfortunes, too,’ answered Lady Windermere, ‘any amount of them. Next year, for instance, I am in great danger, bot 
nd and sea, so I am going to live in a balloon, 53 and draw up my dinner in a basket every evening. It is all written down or 
tie finger, or on the palm of my hand, I forget which.’ 54 

iut surely that is tempting Providence, Gladys.’ 

Ay dear Duchess, surely Providence can resist temptation 55 by this time. I think every one 56 should have their hands told 57 < 
month, so as to know what not to do. Of course, one does it all the same, but it is so pleasant to be warned. Now, if some 
resn't go and fetch Mr Podgers at once, I shall have to go myself.’ 

xt me go, Lady Windermere,’ said a tall handsome 58 young man, who was standing by 59 , listening to the conversation wit 
nused smile. 

"hanks so much, Lord Arthur; 60 but I am afraid you wouldn't recognise him.’ 

f he is as wonderful as you say, Lady Windermere, I couldn't well miss him. Tell me what he is like, and I'll bring him to y< 
ice.’ 

Veil, he is not a bit like a cheiromantist. I mean he is not mysterious, or esoteric, or romantic-looking. He is a little, stout i 
ith a funny, bald 61 head, and great gold-rimmed spectacles 62 ; something between a family doctor and a country attorney 63 , 
ally very sorry, but it is not my fault. People are so annoying 64 . All my pianists look exactly like poets, and all my poets 
Lactly like pianists; and I remember last season 65 asking a most dreadful conspirator to dinner, a man who had blown up 66 
) many people, and always wore a coat of mail 67 , and carried a dagger 68 up his shirt-sleeve; and do you know that when he c 
i looked just like a nice old clergyman, and cracked jokes all the evening 69 ? Of course, he was very amusing, and all that, 1 
as awfully disappointed; and when I asked him about the coat of mail, he only laughed, and said it was far too cold to we; 


igland. Ah, here is Mr Podgers! 70 Now, Mr Podgers, I want you to tell the Duchess of Paisley's hand. Duchess, you must 
)ur glove off. No, not the left hand, the other.’ 71 

)ear Gladys, I really don't think it is quite right,’ said the Duchess, feebly unbuttoning a rather soiled kid glove. 72 

Jothing interesting ever is,’ said Lady Windermere: ‘on a fait le monde ainsiJ ' But I must introduce you. Duchess, this i: 
rdgers, my pet cheiromantist. Mr Podgers, this is the Duchess of Paisley, and if you say that she has a larger mountain ol 
oon than I have, I will never believe in you again. ’ 

am sure, Gladys, there is nothing of the kind in my hand,’ said the Duchess gravely. 

four Grace 74 is quite right,’ said Mr Podgers, glancing at the little fat hand with its short square fingers, ‘the mountain ol 
oon 75 is not developed. The line of life, however, is excellent. Kindly bend the wrist. Thank you. Three distinct lines or 
iscettel 76 You will live to a great age, Duchess, and be extremely happy. Ambition - very moderate, line of intellect 
:aggeratcd, line of heart —’ 

low, do be indiscreet, Mr Podgers,’ cried Lady Windermere. 

Jothing would give me greater pleasure,’ said Mr Podgers, bowing, ‘if the Duchess ever had been, but I am sorry to say tl 
e great permanence of affection, combined with a strong sense of duty.’ 

’ray go on, Mr Podgers,’ said the Duchess, looking quite pleased. 

Economy is not the least of your Grace's virtues,’ continued Mr Podgers, and Lady Windermere went off into fits of laughter 

Economy is a very good thing,’ remarked the Duchess complacently; ‘when I married Paisley he had eleven castles, and r 
ngle house fit to live in.’ 

md now he has twelve houses, and not a single castle,’ cried Lady Windermere. 

Veil, my dear,’ said the Duchess, ‘I like —’ 

lomfort,’ said Mr Podgers, ‘and modem improvements, and hot water laid on in every bedroom. Your Grace is quite ri 
omfort is the only thing our civilisation can give us.’ 

Y>u have told the Duchess's character admirably, Mr Podgers, and now you must tell Lady Flora's;’ and in answer to a n 
om the smiling hostess, a tall girl, with sandy Scotch hair 79 , and high shoulder-blades, stepped awkwardly 80 from behinc 
ifa, and held out a long, bony hand with spatulate 81 fingers. 


di, a pianist! I see,’ said Mr Podgers, ‘an excellent pianist, but perhaps hardly a musician. Very reserved, very honest, and 
great love of animals.’ 

)uite true!’ exclaimed the Duchess, turning to Lady Windermere, ‘absolutely true! Flora keeps two dozen collie 82 doj 
[acloskie, and would turn our town house into a menagerie 83 if her father would let her.’ 

Veil, that is just what I do with my house every Thursday evening,’ cried Lady Windermere, laughing, ‘only I like lions 84 b 
an collie dogs.’ 85 

four one mistake, Lady Windermere,’ said Mr Podgers, with a pompous bow. 

f a woman can't make her mistakes charming 86 , she is only a female,’ was the answer. ‘But you must read some more hand 
;. Come, Sir Thomas, show Mr Podgers yours;’ and a genial-looking old gentleman, in a white waistcoat, came forward, 
:ld out a thick rugged 87 hand, with a very long third finger. 

m adventurous nature; four long voyages in the past, and one to come. Been shipwrecked 88 three times. No, only twice, b 
tnger of a shipwreck your next journey. A strong Conservative, very punctual, and with a passion for collecting curiositk 
ad a severe illness between the ages of sixteen and eighteen. Was left a fortune when about thirty. Great aversion to cats 
adicals.’ 

extraordinary!’ exclaimed Sir Thomas; ‘you must really tell my wife's hand, too.’ 

four second wife's,’ said Mr Podgers quietly, still keeping Sir Thomas's hand in his. ‘Your second wife's. I shall be charrr 
it Lady Marvel, a melancholy-looking woman, with brown hair and sentimental eyelashes, entirely declined 90 to have her 
■ her future exposed; and nothing that Lady Windermere could do would induce Monsieur de Koloff the Russian Ambassa 
; en to take his gloves off. In fact, many people seemed afraid to face the odd little man with his stereotyped smile, his 
lectacles, and his bright, beady 91 eyes; and when he told poor Lady Fermor 92 , right out before every one, that she did not c; 
t for music, but was extremely fond of musicians, it was generally felt that cheiromancy was a most dangerous science, and 
at ought not to be encouraged, except in a tete-a-tete . 93 

ard Arthur Savile, however, who did not know anything about Lady Fermor's unfortunate story, 94 and who had been watc 
[r Podgers with a great deal of interest, was filled with an immense curiosity to have his own hand read, and feeling some\ 
ly about putting himself forward, crossed over the room to where Lady Windermere was sitting, and, with a charming blu; 
ked her if she thought Mr Podgers would mind. 

)f course, he won't mind,’ said Lady Windermere ‘that is what he is here for. All my lions, Lord Arthur, are performing li 
id jump through hoops 96 whenever I ask them. But I must warn you beforehand that I shall tell Sybil everything. She is cor 


lunch with me to-morrow, to talk about bonnets 97 , and if Mr Podgers finds out that you have a bad temper, or a tendenc 
)ut 98 , or a wife living in Bayswater," I shall certainly let her know all about it.’ 

ord Arthur smiled, and shook his head. ‘I am not afraid,’ he answered. ‘Sybil knows me as well as I know her.’ 

di! I am a little sorry to hear you say that. The proper basis for marriage is a mutual misunderstanding. 100 No, I am not t 
mical, I have merely got experience, which, however, is very much the same thing. Mr Podgers, Lord Arthur Savile is dyir 
tve his hand read. 101 Don't tell him that he is engaged to one of the most beautiful girls in London, because that appeared ir 
'orning Post 102 a month ago.’ 

)ear Lady Windermere,’ cried the Marchioness 103 of Jedburgh, 104 ‘do let Mr Podgers stay here a little longer. He has just 
e I should go on the stage, 105 and I am so interested.’ 

f he has told you that, Lady Jedburgh, I shall certainly take him away. Come over at once, Mr Podgers, and read Lord Artl 
tnd.’ 

Veil,’ said Lady Jedburgh, making a little moue 106 as she rose from the sofa, ‘if I am not to be allowed to go on the stage, 1 1 
i allowed to be part of the audience at any rate.’ 

)f course; we are all going to be part of the audience,’ said Lady Windermere; ‘and now, Mr Podgers, be sure and tc 
imething nice. Lord Arthur is one of my special favourites.’ 

ut when Mr Podgers saw Lord Arthur's hand he grew curiously pale, and said nothing. A shudder seemed to pass through 
id his great bushy eyebrows twitched 107 convulsively, in an odd, irritating way they had when he was puzzled. Then some 1 
iads of perspiration broke out on his yellow forehead, like a poisonous dew, and his fat fingers grew cold and clammy. 108 

ard Arthur did not fail to notice these strange signs of agitation 109 , and, for the first time in his life, he himself felt fear, 
lpulse was to rush from the room, but he restrained himself. 110 It was better to know the worst, whatever it was, than to be 
this hideous 111 uncertainty. 

am waiting, Mr Podgers,’ he said. 

Ve are all waiting,’ cried Lady Windermere, in her quick, impatient manner, but the cheiromantist made no reply. 

believe Arthur is going on the stage,’ said Lady Jedburgh, ‘and that, after your scolding, 112 Mr Podgers is afraid to tell him : 

iddenly Mr Podgers dropped Lord Arthur's right hand, and seized hold of his left, bending down so low to examine it tha 
)ld rims of his spectacles seemed almost to touch the palm. For a moment his face became a white mask of horror, but he f 


covered his sang-froid 113 , and looking up at Lady Windermere, said with a forced smile, ‘It is the hand of a charming y( 
an.’ 

)f course it is!’ answered Lady Windermere, ‘but will he be a charming husband? That is what I want to know.’ 
dl charming young men are,’ said Mr Podgers. 

don't think a husband should be too fascinating,’ murmured Lady Jedburgh pensively 114 , ‘it is so dangerous.’ 

Ay deal' child, they never are too fascinating,’ cried Lady Windermere. ‘But what I want are details. Details are the only th 
at interest. What is going to happen to Lord Arthur?’ 

Veil, within the next few months Lord Arthur will go a voyage —’ 

)h yes, his honeymoon, of course!’ 

md lose a relative. ’ 115 

Jot his sister, I hope?’ said Lady Jedburgh, in a piteous tone of voice. 

Certainly not his sister,’ answered Mr Podgers, with a deprecating 116 wave of the hand, ‘a distant relative merely.’ 

Veil, I am dreadfully disappointed,’ said Lady Windermere. ‘I have absolutely nothing to tell Sybil to-morrow. No one c 
>out distant relatives nowadays. They went out of fashion years ago. However, I suppose she had better have 117 a black si 
/ her; it always does for church, you know. And now let us go to supper. They are sure to have eaten everything up, bu 
ay find some hot soup. Francois used to make excellent soup once, but he is so agitated about politics at present, that I n 
el quite certain about him. I do wish General Boulanger would keep quiet. 119 Duchess, I am sure you are tired?’ 

Jot at all, dear Gladys,’ answered the Duchess, waddling 120 towards the door. ‘I have enjoyed myself immensely, and 
leiropodist, I mean the cheiromantist, is most interesting. Flora, where can my tortoise-shell fan be? Oh, thank you, 
tiomas, so much. And my lace shawl, Flora? Oh, thank you, Sir Thomas, very kind, I'm sure;’ and the worthy creature fii 
anaged to get downstairs without dropping her scent 121 -bottle more than twice. 

11 this time Lord Arthur Savile had remained standing by the fireplace, with the same feeling of dread 122 over him, the s 
ckening sense of coming evil. He smiled sadly at his sister, as she swept 123 past him on Lord Plymdale's arm, looking love 
;r pink brocade 124 and pearls, and he hardly heard Lady Windermere when she called to him to follow her. He thought of £ 
[erton, and the idea that anything could come between them made his eyes dim with tears. 

coking at him, one would have said that Nemesis had stolen the shield of Pallas, and shown him the Gorgon's head. 125 


emed turned to stone, and his face was like marble in its melancholy. He had lived the delicate and luxurious life of a ye 
an of birth and fortune, a life exquisite in its freedom from sordid 126 care, its beautiful boyish insouciance 127 ; and now fo: 
rst time he became conscious of the terrible mystery of Destiny, of the awful meaning of Doom 128 . 

ow mad and monstrous it all seemed! Could it be that written on his hand, in characters that he could not read himself, but 
lother could decipher, was some fearful secret of sin, some blood-red sign of crime? Was there no escape possible? Wen 
) better than chessmen 129 , moved by an unseen power, vessels the potter fashions at his fancy, for honour or for shame? 130 
ason revolted against it, and yet he felt that some tragedy was hanging over him, and that he had been suddenly called upc 
:ar an intolerable burden. Actors are so fortunate. They can choose whether they will appear in tragedy or in comedy, whe 
ey will suffer or make merry, laugh or shed tears. But in real life it is different. Most men and women are forced to perl 
irts for which they have no qualifications. Our Guildenstems play Hamlet for us, and our Hamlets have to jest like Pr 
al. 131 The world is a stage, but the play is badly cast. 132 

addenly Mr Podgers entered the room. When he saw Lord Arthur he started 133 , and his coarse 134 , fat face became a so 
eenish-yellow colour. The two men's eyes met, and for a moment there was silence. 

"he Duchess has left one of her gloves here, Lord Arthur, and has asked me to bring it to her,’ said Mr Podgers finally. V 
e it on the sofa! Good evening.’ 

dr Podgers, I must insist on your giving me a straightforward answer to a question I am going to put to you.’ 
mother time, Lord Arthur, but the Duchess is anxious. I am afraid I must go.’ 
fou shall not go. The Duchess is in no hurry.’ 

.adies should not be kept waiting, Lord Arthur,’ said Mr Podgers, with his sickly smile. ‘The fair sex is apt to be impatient.’ 

ord Arthur's finely-chiselled lips curled in petulant disdain. 135 The poor Duchess seemed to him of very little importance at 
oment. He walked across the room to where Mr Podgers was standing, and held his hand out. 

"ell me what you saw there,’ he said. ‘Tell me the truth. I must know it. I am not a child.’ 

[r Podgers's eyes blinked 136 behind his gold-rimmed spectacles, and he moved uneasily from one foot to the other, while 
agers played nervously with a flash 137 watch-chain. 

Vhat makes you think that I saw anything in your hand, Lord Arthur, more than I told you?’ 


know you did, and I insist on your telling me what it was. I will pay you. I will give you a cheque for a hundred pounds.’ 


tie green eyes flashed for a moment, and then became dull again. 


iuineas?’ 138 said Mr Podgers at last, in a low voice. 

Certainly. I will send you a cheque to-morrow. What is your club?’ 

have no club. That is to say, not just at present. 139 My address is — but allow me to give you my card;’ and producing a t 
lt-edged 140 pasteboard 141 from his waistcoat pocket, Mr Podgers handed it, with a low bow, to Lord Arthur, who read on it, 


Mr. Septimus R. Podgers 
Professional Cheiromantist 
103a West Moon Street 143 

Ay hours are from ten to four,’ murmured Mr Podgers mechanically, ‘and I make a reduction for families.’ 
le quick,’ cried Lord Arthur, looking very pale, and holding his hand out. 

[r Podgers glanced nervously round, and drew the heavy portiere 144 across the door, 
t will take a little time, Lord Arthur, you had better sit down.’ 

le quick, sir,’ cried Lord Arthur again, stamping his foot angrily on the polished floor. 

[r Podgers smiled, drew from his breast-pocket a small magnifying glass, and wiped it carefully with his handkerchief, 
am quite ready,’ he said. 


II 

;n minutes later, with face blanched 145 by terror, and eyes wild with grief 146 Lord Arthur Savile rushed from Bentinck He 
ushing his way through the crowd of fur-coated footmen that stood round the large striped awning 147 , and seeming not to sc 
:ar anything. The night was bitter cold, and the gas-lamps round the square flared and flickered 148 in the keen wind; bu 
tnds were hot with fever, and his forehead burned like fire. On and on he went, almost with the gait 149 of a drunken mar 
rliceman looked curiously at him as he passed, and a beggar, who slouched from an archway to ask for alms 150 , grew frighte 
eing misery greater than his own. Once he stopped under a lamp, and looked at his hands. He thought he could detect 15 



ain of blood already upon them, 152 and a faint 153 cry broke from his trembling lips. 


[urder! that is what the cheiromantist had seen there. Murder! The very night seemed to know it, and the desolate wind to 1 
in his ear. 154 The dark comers of the streets were full of it. It grinned at him from the roofs of the houses. 155 

rst he came to the Park, 156 whose sombre 157 woodland seemed to fascinate him. He leaned wearily 158 up against the rail 
>oling his brow 159 against the wet metal, and listening to the tremulous silence of the trees. ‘Murder! murder!’ he 
peating, as though iteration could dim 160 the horror of the word. The sound of his own voice made him shudder, yet he ah 
>ped that Echo 161 might hear him, and wake the slumbering 162 city from its dreams. He felt a mad desire to stop the ci 
isser-by, and tell him everything. 

icn he wandered across Oxford Street into narrow, shameful alleys. 163 Two women with painted faces 164 mocked at him c 
ent by. From a dark courtyard came a sound of oaths and blows 165 , followed by shrill screams, and, huddled upon a d 
)orstep, he saw the crook-backed forms of poverty and eld. 166 A strange pity came over him. Were these children of sin 
isery predestined to their end, as he to his? Were they, like him, merely the puppets of a monstrous show? 

nd yet it was not the mystery, but the comedy of suffering that struck him; its absolute uselessness, its grotesque want < 
eaning. How incoherent everything seemed! How lacking in all harmony! He was amazed at the discord between the sha 
rtimism of the day, and the real facts of existence. He was still very young. 

After a time he found himself in front of Marylebone Church 168 . The silent roadway looked like a long ril 
of polished silver, flecked here and there by the dark arabesques 169 of waving shadows. Far into the dist 
curved the line of flickering gas-lamps, and outside a little walled-in house 170 stood a solitary hansom, 17 
driver asleep inside. He walked hastily in the direction of Portland Place, now and then looking rounc 
though he feared that he was being followed. At the comer of Rich Street 172 stood two men, reading a smal 
upon a hoarding. 173 An odd feeling of curiosity stirred him, and he crossed over. As he came near, the \ 
4urder’, printed in black letters, met his eye. He started, and a deep flush came into his cheek. It was an advertisement offe 
reward for any information leading to the arrest of a man of medium height, between thirty and forty years of age, weari 
lly-cock hat 174 , a black coat, and check trousers 175 , and with a scar upon his right cheek. He read it over and over again, 
ondered if the wretched man would be caught, and how he had been scarred. 176 Perhaps, some day, his own name migl 
acarded on the walls of Fondon. Some day, perhaps, a price would be set on his head also. 

tie thought made him sick with horror. He turned on his heel 177 , and hurried on into the night. 

r here he went he hardly knew. He had a dim memory of wandering through a labyrinth of sordid houses, of being lost in a { 
eb of sombre streets, and it was bright dawn when he found himself at last in Piccadilly Circus. As he strolled home tow 




elgrave Square 178 , he met the great waggons 179 on their way to Covent Garden. 180 The white-smocked carters, 181 with 
easant sunburnt faces and coarse curly hair, 182 strode sturdily 183 on, cracking their whips, and calling out now and then to 
her; on the back of a huge grey horse, the leader of a jangling team 184 , sat a chubby boy, with a bunch of primroses ir 
ittered hat, keeping tight hold of the mane 185 with his little hands, and laughing; and the great piles of vegetables looked 
asses of jade against the morning sky, like masses of green jade against the pink petals of some marvellous rose. 186 Lord Ai 
It curiously affected, he could not tell why. There was something in the dawn's delicate loveliness that seemed to 
expressibly pathetic, and he thought of all the days that break in beauty, and that set in storm. These rustics 187 , too, with 
'Ugh, good-humoured voices, and their nonchalant 188 ways, what a strange London they saw! A London free from the si 
ght and the smoke of day, a pallid, ghost-like city, a desolate town of tombs! He wondered what they thought of it, and whe 
ey knew anything of its splendour and its shame, of its fierce, fiery-coloured joys, and its horrible hunger, of all it makes 
ars from morn to eve. 189 Probably it was to them merely a mart where they brought their fruits to sell, and where they tarric 
t a few hours at most, leaving the streets still silent, the houses still asleep. It gave him pleasure to watch them as they ' 
/. Rude as they were, with their heavy, hobnailed 191 shoes, and their awkward gait, they brought a little of Arcady 192 
em. He felt that they had lived with Nature, and that she had taught them peace. He envied them all that they did not know. 

y the time he had reached Belgrave Square 193 the sky was a faint blue, and the birds were beginning to twitter in the gardens 

III 

r hen Lord Arthur woke it was twelve o'clock, and the mid-day sun was streaming through the ivory-silk curtains of his ro 
e got up and looked out of the window. A dim haze 194 of heat was hanging over the great city, and the roofs of the houses > 
ce dull silver. In the flickering green of the square below some children were flitting 195 about like white butterflies, anc 
ivement was crowded with people on their way to the Park. Never had life seemed lovelier to him, never had the things of 
emed more remote. 

icn his valet brought him a cup of chocolate on a tray. After he had drunk it, he drew aside a heavy portiere of peach colo 
ush 196 , and passed into the bathroom. The light stole softly from above, through thin slabs of transparent onyx 197 , and the v 
the marble tank glimmered 198 like a moonstone 199 . He plunged hastily in, till the cool ripples 200 touched throat and hair, 
en dipped his head right under, as though he would have wiped away 201 the stain of some shameful memory. When he stc| 
it he felt almost at peace. The exquisite physical conditions of the moment had dominated him, as indeed often happens ir 
ise of very finely-wrought natures, for 202 the senses, like fire, can purify as well as destroy. 203 

fter breakfast, he flung himself down on a divan, and lit a cigarette. On the mantel-shelf 204 , framed in dainty old brocad 
ood a large photograph of Sybil Merton, as he had seen her first at Lady Noel's ball. The small, exquisitely-shaped 1 
ooped 206 slightly to one side, as though the thin, reed-like 207 throat 208 could hardly bear the burden of so much beauty; the 


ere slightly parted, and seemed made for sweet music; and all the tender purity of girlhood looked out in wonder from 
earning eyes. With her soft, clinging dress of crepe-de-chine , 209 and her large leaf-shaped fan, she looked like one of t 
dicate little figures men find in the olive-woods near Tanagra; 210 and there was a touch of Greek 211 grace in her pose 
titude. 212 Yet she was not petite. 213 She was simply perfectly proportioned - a rare thing in an age when so many womei 
ther over life-size or insignificant. 214 

ow as Lord Arthur looked at her, 215 he was filled with the terrible pity that is bom of love. He felt that to marry her, witl 
>om of murder hanging over his head, would be a betrayal like that of Judas 216 , a sin worse than any the Borgia 217 had 
earned of. What happiness could there be for them, when at any moment he might be called upon to carry out the a 
ophecy written in his hand? What manner of life would be theirs while Fate still held this fearful fortune in the scales? 
arriage must be postponed, at all costs. Of this he was quite resolved. Ardently though he loved the girl, and the mere touc 
:r fingers, when they sat together, made each nerve of his body thrill with exquisite joy, he recognised none the less cle 
here his duty lay, and was fully conscious of the fact that he had no right to marry until he had committed the murder. 
>ne, he could stand before the altar with Sybil Merton, and give his life into her hands without terror of wrongdoing. 218 
>ne, he could take her to his arms, knowing that she would never have to blush 219 for him, never have to hang her hea 
lame. But done it must be first; and the sooner the better for both. 

[any men in his position would have preferred the primrose path of dalliance 220 to the steep heights of duty; but Lord Arthur 
o conscientious to set pleasure above principle. There was more than mere passion in his love; and Sybil was to him a syr 
' all that is good and noble. For a moment he had a natural repugnance against what he was asked to do, but it soon pa 
vay. His heart told him that it was not a sin, but a sacrifice; his reason reminded him that there was no other course open, 
id to choose between living for himself and living for others, and terrible though the task laid upon him undoubtedly was, yt 
lew that he must not suffer selfishness 221 to triumph over love. Sooner or later we are all called upon to decide on the s 
sue - of us all, the same question is asked. To Lord Arthur it came early in life - before his nature had been spoiled b\ 
ilculating cynicism of middle-age, or his heart corroded by the shallow, fashionable egotism of our day, and he felt no hcsitt 
>out doing his duty. Fortunately also, for him, he was no mere dreamer, or idle dilettante. 222 Had he been so, he would ] 
;sitated, like Hamlet, and let irresolution mar his purpose. But he was essentially practical. Life to him meant action, n 
an thought. He had that rarest of all things, common sense. 223 

tie wild, turbid 224 feelings of the previous night had by this time completely passed away, and it was almost with a sens 
lame that he looked back upon his mad wanderings from street to street, his fierce emotional agony. The very sincerity o 
ifferings made them seem unreal to him now. He wondered how he could have been so foolish as to rant and rave 225 abou 
evitable. The only question that seemed to trouble him was, whom to make away 226 with; for he was not blind to the fact 
urder, like the religions of the Pagan world, requires a victim as well as a priest. Not being a genius, he had no enemies, 227 


deed he felt that this was not the time for the gratification of any personal pique 228 or dislike, the mission in which he 
igaged being one of great and grave solemnity. He accordingly made out a list of his friends and relatives on a slice 
)tepaper, and after careful consideration, decided in favour of Lady Clementina Beauchamp, a dear old lady who live 
urzon Street 229 , and was his own second cousin by his mother's side. He had always been very fond of Lady Clem, as every 
tiled her, and as he was very wealthy himself, having come into all Lord Rugby's property when he came of age 230 , there wa 
>ssibility of his deriving any vulgar monetary advantage 231 by her death. In fact, the more he thought over the matter, the r 
te seemed to him to be just the right person, and, feeling that any delay would be unfair to Sybil, he determined to make 
rangements at once. 


tie first thing to be done 232 was, of course, to settle with the cheiromantist; so he sat down at a small Sheraton 233 writing-1 
at stood near the window, drew a cheque 234 for £105, payable to the order of Mr Septimus Podgers, and, enclosing it i 
lvelope, told his valet to take it to West Moon Street. He then telephoned 235 to the stables for his hansom, and dressed t 
it. As he was leaving the room, he looked back at Sybil Merton's photograph, and swore that, come what may 236 , he w 
:ver let her know what he was doing for her sake 237 , but would keep the secret of his self-sacrifice hidden always in his hearl 


n his way to the Buckingham, 238 he stopped at a florist's, and sent Sybil a beautiful basket of narcissi, 239 with 



vely white petals and staring 240 pheasants' eyes, and on arriving at the club, went straight to the library, rang ^ 
e bell, and ordered the waiter to bring him a lemon-and-soda, and a book on Toxicology. He had fully 
:cided that poison was the best means to adopt in this troublesome business. Anything like personal violence 
as extremely distasteful to him, and besides, he was very anxious not to murder Lady Clementina in any way 
at might attract public attention, as he hated the idea of being lionised 241 at Lady Windermere's, or seeing his 
tme figuring in the paragraphs of vulgar society-newspapers. 242 He had also to think of Sybil's father and mother, who ' 
ther old-fashioned people, and might possibly object to the marriage if there was anything like a scandal, though he felt ce: 
at if he told them the whole facts of the case they would be the very first to appreciate the motives that had actuated 243 him. 
id every reason, then, to decide in favour of poison. It was safe, sure, and quiet, and did away with any necessity for pai 
enes, to which, like most Englishmen, he had a rooted 244 objection. 


f the science of poisons, however, he knew absolutely nothing, and as the waiter seemed quite unable to find anything ir 
Drary but Ruffs Guide and Bailey's Magazine , 245 he examined the bookshelves himself, and finally came across a handsorr 
)und edition of the Pharmacopeia 246 , and a copy of Erskine's Toxicology, edited by Sir Mathew Reid, the President of the R 
ollege of Physicians, 247 and one of the oldest members of the Buckingham, having been elected in mistake for somebody el; 
mtretemps 248 that so enraged the Committee, that when the real man came up they black-balled him unanimously 249 . ] 
rthur was a good deal puzzled at the technical terms used in both books, and had begun to regret that he had not paid r 
tention to his classics at Oxford, 250 when in the second volume of Erskine, he found a very complete account of the properth 


:onitine, 251 written in fairly clear English. It seemed to him to be exactly the poison he wanted. It was swift 252 - indeed, ah 
imediate, in its effect - perfectly painless, and when taken in the form of a gelatine capsule, the mode recommended b) 
[athew, not by any means unpalatable. He accordingly made a note, upon his shirt-cuff 253 of the amount necessary for a 
>se, put the books back in their places, and strolled up St James's Street, to Pestle and Humbey's, the great chemists. 254 
jstle, who always attended personally on the aristocracy, was a good deal surprised at the order, and in a very defere 
anner murmured something about a medical certificate being necessary. However, as soon as Lord Arthur explained to him 
was for a large Norwegian mastiff 255 that he was obliged to get rid of, as it showed signs of incipient 256 rabies, and had alri 
tten the coachman twice 257 in the calf 258 of the leg, he expressed himself as being perfectly satisfied, complimented Lord Aj 
1 his wonderful knowledge of Toxicology, and had the prescription made up immediately. 

ard Arthur put the capsule into a pretty little silver bonbonniere 159 that he saw in a shop-window in Bond Street, threw a 
jstle and Humbey's ugly pill-box, and drove off at once to Lady Clementina's. 

Veil, monsieur le mauvais sujet,' 260 cried the old lady, as he entered the room, ‘why haven't you been to see me all this time 1 ' 
Ay dear Lady Clem, I never have a moment to myself,’ said Lord Arthur, smiling. 

suppose you mean that you go about all day long with Miss Sybil Merton, buying chiffons 261 and talking nonsense? I ca 
iderstand why people make such a fuss 262 about being married. In my day we never dreamed of billing and cooing 263 in pu 
• in private for that matter. ’ 

assure you I have not seen Sybil for twenty-four hours, Lady Clem. As far as I can make out, she belongs entirely to 
illiners.’ 264 

)f course; that is the only reason you come to see an ugly old woman like myself. I wonder you men don't take warning. ( 
it des folies pour moi, 265 and here I am, a poor, rheumatic creature, with a false front 266 and a bad temper. Why, if it wen 
>r dear Lady Jansen, who sends me all the worst Lrench novels she can find 267 , 1 don't think I could get through the day. Doi 
e no use at all, except to get fees 268 out of one. They can't even cure my heartburn 269 .’ 

have brought you a cure for that, Lady Clem,’ said Lord Arthur gravely. ‘It is a wonderful thing, invented by an American. 

don't think I like American inventions, Arthur. I am quite sure I don't. I read some American novels lately, and they were c 
msensical.’ 270 

)h, but there is no nonsense at all about this, Lady Clem! I assure you it is a perfect cure. You must promise to try it;’ and 1 
rthur brought the little box out of his pocket, and handed it to her. 


Veil, the box is charming, Arthur. Is it really a present? That is very sweet of you. And is this the wonderful medicine 
oks like a bonbon 271 . I'll take it at once.’ 

lood heavens! Lady Clem,’ cried Lord Arthur, catching hold of her hand, ‘you mustn't do anything of the ki nd. It 
tmoeopathic 272 medicine, and if you take it without having heartburn, it might do you no end of harm 273 . Wait till you hav 
tack, and take it then. You will be astonished at the result.’ 

should like to take it now,’ said Lady Clementina, holding up to the light the little transparent capsule, with its floatir 
lbble of liquid aconitine. ‘I am sure it is delicious. The fact is that, though I hate doctors, I love medicines. However, I'll 1 
till my next attack. ’ 

md when will that be?’ asked Lord Arthur eagerly. ‘Will it be soon?’ 

hope not for a week. I had a very bad time yesterday morning with it. But one never knows.’ 
fou are sure to have one before the end of the month then, Lady Clem?’ 

am afraid so. But how sympathetic 275 you are to-day, Arthur! Really, Sybil has done you a great deal of good. And now 
ust run away, for I am dining with some very dull 276 people, who won't talk scandal, and I know that if I don't get my sleep 
shall never be able to keep awake during dinner. Good-bye, Arthur, give my love to Sybil, and thank you so much foi 
merican medicine.’ 

Y>u won't forget to take it, Lady Clem, will you?’ said Lord Arthur, rising from his seat. 

)f course I won't, you silly boy. I think it is most kind of you to think of me, and I shall write and tell you if I want any more 
ard Arthur left the house in high spirits, and with a feeling of immense relief. 

tiat night he had an interview 277 with Sybil Merton. He told her how he had been suddenly placed in a position of ter: 
fficulty, from which neither honour nor duty would allow him to recede 278 . He told her that the marriage must be put off fo 
esent, as until he had got rid of his fearful entanglements 279 , he was not a free man. He implored her to trust him, and n< 
ive any doubts about the future. Everything would come right, but patience was necessary. 

tie scene took place in the conservatory 280 of Mr Merton's house, in Park Lane, where Lord Arthur had dined as usual. Sybil 
:ver seemed more happy, and for a moment Lord Arthur had been tempted to play the coward's part, to write to I 
lementina for the pill, and to let the marriage go on as if there was no such person as Mr Podgers in the world. His better na 
>wever, soon asserted itself, and even when Sybil flung herself weeping 281 into his arms, he did not falter 282 . The beauty 
irred his senses had touched his conscience also. He felt that to wreck 283 so fair a life for the sake of a few months' plea 


ould be a wrong thing to do. 


e stayed with Sybil till nearly midnight, comforting her and being comforted in turn, and early the next morning he lef 
enice, after writing a manly 284 , firm letter to Mr Merton about the necessary postponement of the marriage. 

IV 

Venice 28 '’ he met his brother, Lord Surbiton, 286 who happened to have come over from Corfu in his yacht. The two young 
tent a delightful fortnight 287 together. In the morning they rode on the Lido, or glided up and down the green canals in their 
ack gondola; in the afternoon they usually entertained visitors on the yacht; and in the evening they dined at Florian's, 288 
noked innumerable cigarettes 289 on the Piazza 290 . Yet somehow Lord Arthur was not happy. Every day he studied the obit 
ilumn in the Times 291 , expecting to see a notice of Lady Clementina's death, but every day he was disappointed. He began t 
raid that some accident had happened to her, and often regretted that he had prevented her 292 taking the aconitine when she 
:en so anxious to try its effect. Sybil's letters, too, though full of love, and trust, and tenderness, were often very sad in 
ne, and sometimes he used to think that he was parted 293 from her for ever. 

fter a fortnight Lord Surbiton got bored with Venice, and determined to run down the coast to Ravenna, as he heard that t 
as some capital cock-shooting in the Pinetum. 294 Lord Arthur, at first, refused absolutely to come, but Surbiton, of whor 
as extremely fond, finally persuaded him that if he stayed at Danielli's 295 by himself he would be moped 296 to death, and oi 
orning of the 15th they started, with a strong nor’-east 297 wind blowing, and a rather sloppy sea. 298 The sport was excellent, 
e free, open-air life brought the colour back to Lord Arthur's cheeks, but about the 22nd he became anxious about I 
lementina, and, in spite of Surbiton's remonstrances 299 , came back to Venice by train. 

s he stepped out of his gondola on to the hotel steps, the proprietor came forward to meet him with a sheaf 300 of telegra 
3rd Arthur snatched them out of his hand, and tore them open. Everything had been successful. Lady Clementina had 
lite suddenly on the night of the 17th! 

is first thought was for Sybil, and he sent her off a telegram announcing his immediate return to London. He then ordere( 
tlet to pack his things for the night mail 301 , sent his gondoliers about five times their proper fare, and ran up to his sitting-r 
ith a light step and a buoyant 302 heart. There he found three letters waiting for him. One was from Sybil herself, fu 
'mpathy and condolence. The others were from his mother, and from Lady Clementina's solicitor. It seemed that the old 
id dined with the Duchess that very night, had delighted every one by her wit and esprit 303 , but had gone home somewhat e 
implaining of heartburn. In the morning she was found dead in her bed, having apparently suffered no pain. Sir Mathew ] 
id been sent for at once, but, of course, there was nothing to be done, and she was to be buried on the 22nd at Beauch 
halcote 304 . A few days before she died she had made her will 415 , and left Lord Arthur her little house in Curzon Street, an 
;r furniture, personal effects, and pictures, with the exception of her collection of miniatures, which was to go to her sister, I 


[argaret Rufford 306 and her amethyst necklace, which Sybil Merton was to have. The property was not of much value 307 ; bu 
[ansfield the solicitor 308 was extremely anxious for Lord Arthur to return at once, if possible, as there were a great many bil 
5 paid, and Lady Clementina had never kept any regular accounts. 

ard Arthur was very much touched by Lady Clementina's kind remembrance of him, and felt that Mr Podgers had a great de 
lswer for. His love of Sybil, however, dominated every other emotion, and the consciousness that he had done his duty ; 
m peace and comfort. When he arrived at Charing Cross, 309 he felt perfectly happy. 

tie Mertons received him very kindly, Sybil made him promise that he would never again allow anything to come between tl 
id the marriage was fixed for the 7th June. Life seemed to him once more bright and beautiful, and all his old gladness c 
tck to him again. 

ne day, however, as he was going over 310 the house in Curzon Street, in company with Lady Clementina's solicitor and 5 
;rself, burning packages of faded letters, and turning out drawers of odd rubbish, the young girl suddenly gave a little cr 
“light. 

Vhat have you found, Sybil?’ said Lord Arthur, looking up from his work, and smiling. 

"his lovely little silver bonbonniere, Arthur. Isn't it quaint and Dutch? 311 Do give it to me! I know amethysts won't becom< 
11 am over eighty.’ 

was the box that had held the aconitine. 

3rd Arthur started, and a faint blush came into his cheek. He had almost entirely forgotten what he had done, and it seeme 
m a curious coincidence that Sybil, for whose sake 312 he had gone through all that terrible anxiety, should have been the fir 
mind him of it. 

)f course you can have it, Sybil. I gave it to poor Lady Clem myself.’ 

)h! thank you, Arthur; and may I have the bonbon too? I had no notion that Lady Clementina liked sweets. I thought she 
r too intellectual. ’ 

3rd Arthur grew deadly pale, and a horrible idea crossed his mind. 
bonbon, Sybil? What do you mean?’ he said in a slow, hoarse 313 voice. 

"here is one in it, that is all. It looks quite old and dusty, and I have not the slightest intention of eating it. What is the me 
rthur? How white you look!’ 


3 rd Arthur rushed across the room, and seized the box. Inside it was the amber-coloured capsule, with its poison-bubble 
idy Clementina had died a natural death after all! 

tie shock of the discovery was almost too much for him. He flung 315 the capsule into the fire, and sank on the sofa with a ci 
:spair. 


Y 

[r Merton was a good deal distressed at the second postponement of the marriage, and Lady Julia 316 , who had already ord 
;r dress for the wedding, did all in her power to make Sybil break off the match 117 . Dearly, however, as Sybil loved her mo 
le had given her whole life into Lord Arthur's hands, and nothing that Lady Julia could say could make her waver in her faitl 
s for Lord Arthur himself, it took him days to get over his terrible disappointment, and for a time his nerves were compk 
istrung 319 . His excellent common sense, however, soon asserted itself and his sound, practical mind did not leave him lor 
)ubt about what to do. Poison having proved a complete failure, dynamite, 320 or some other form of explosive, was obvio 
e proper thing to try. 

e accordingly looked again over the list of his friends and relatives, and, after careful consideration, determined to blow u[ 
lcle, the Dean 321 of Chichester. The Dean, who was a man of great culture and learning, was extremely fond of clocks, and 
wonderful collection of timepieces 322 , ranging from the fifteenth century to the present day, and it seemed to Lord Arthur 
is hobby of the good Dean's offered him an excellent opportunity for carrying out his scheme. Where to procure an explc 
achine was, of course, quite another matter. The London Directory 323 gave him no information on the point, and he felt 
ere was very little use in going to Scotland Yard 324 about it, as they never seemed to know anything about the movements o 
mamite faction till after an explosion had taken place, and not much even then. 

iddenly he thought of his friend Rouvaloff, a young Russian of very revolutionary tendencies, 325 whom he had met at I 
hndermere's in the winter. 326 Count Rouvaloff was supposed to be writing a life of Peter the Great 327 , and to have come ov 
ngland for the purpose of studying the documents relating to that Tsar's residence in this country as a ship carpenter; 328 t 
as generally suspected that he was a Nihilist agent 329 , and there was no doubt that the Russian Embassy did not look with 
vour upon his presence in London. 330 Lord Arthur felt that he was just the man for his purpose, and drove down one mornir 
s lodgings 331 in Bloomsbury, to ask his advice and assistance. 

lo you are taking up politics seriously?’ said Count Rouvaloff, when Lord Arthur had told him the object of his mission: 
3 rd Arthur, who hated swagger 332 of any kind, felt bound 333 to admit to him that he had not the slightest interest in s< 
lestions, and simply wanted the explosive machine for a purely family matter, in which no one was concerned but himself. 


ount Rouvaloff looked at him for some moments in amazement, and then seeing that he was quite serious, wrote an address 


ece of paper, initialled it, and handed it to him across the table. 


Icotland Yard would give a good deal to know this address, my dear fellow.’ 

"hey shan't 334 have it,’ cried Lord Arthur, laughing; and after shaking the young Russian warmly by the hand he ran downst 
;amined the paper, and told the coachman to drive to Soho Square. 

icre he dismissed 335 him, and strolled down Greek Street, 336 till he came to a place called Bayle's Court. 3 ’ 7 He passed unde 
chway, and found himself in a curious cul-de-sac 338 , that was apparently occupied by a French Laundry 339 , as a perfect net\ 
' clothes-lines 340 was stretched across from house to house, and there was a flutter of white linen in the morning air. 341 
alked to the end, and knocked at a little green house. After some delay, during which every window in the court becar 
urred mass of peering faces 342 , the door was opened by a rather rough-looking foreigner, who asked him in very bad Em 
hat his business was. Lord Arthur handed him the paper Count Rouvaloff had given him. When the man saw it he bowe 
id invited Lord Arthur into a very shabby front parlour 344 on the ground-floor, and in a few moments Herr Winckelkopf, a 
as called 345 in England, bustled 346 into the room, with a very wine-stained napkin 347 round his neck, and a fork in his left hai 

lount Rouvaloff has given me an introduction to you, said Lord Arthur, bowing, ‘and I am anxious to have a short inter 
ith you on a matter of business. My name is Smith, Mr Robert 348 Smith, and I want you to supply me with an explosive cloc 

Charmed to meet you, Lord Arthur,’ said the genial little German laughing. ‘Don't look so alarmed, it is my duty to k 
'erybody, and I remember seeing you one evening at Lady Windermere's. I hope her ladyship 349 is quite well. Do you r 
tting with me while I finish my breakfast? There is an excellent pate, and my friends are kind enough to say that my R 
ine 350 is better than any they get at the German Embassy,’ and before Lord Arthur had got over 351 his surprise at b 
cognised, he found himself seated in the back-room, sipping 352 the most delicious Marcobriinner 353 out of a pale yellow h 
ass 354 marked with the Imperial monogram 355 , and chatting in the friendliest manner possible to the famous conspirator. 

explosive clocks,’ said Herr Winckelkopf, ‘are not very good things for foreign exportation, as, even if they succeed in pas 
e Custom House, the train service is so irregular, that they usually go off before they have reached their proper destination 
>wever, you want one for home use, I can supply you with an excellent article, and guarantee that you will be satisfied witi 
suit. May I ask for whom it is intended? If it is for the police, or for any one connected with Scotland Yard, I am afr; 
mnot do anything for you. The English detectives are really our best friends, and I have always found that by relying on 356 
upidity 357 , we can do exactly what we like. I could not spare one of them.’ 358 

assure you,’ said Lord Arthur, ‘that it has nothing to do with the police at all. In fact, the clock is intended for the Dea 
hichester. ’ 


)ear me! I had no idea that you felt so strongly about religion, Lord Arthur. Few young men do nowadays.’ 

am afraid you overrate 359 me, Herr Winckelkopf,’ said Lord Arthur, blushing. ‘The fact is, I really know nothing a 
eology.’ 

t is a purely private matter then?’ 

’urely private. ’ 

err Winckelkopf shrugged his shoulders 360 , and left the room, returning in a few minutes with a round cake of dynamite 361 a 
e size of a penny 362 , and a pretty little French clock, surmounted by an ormolu figure of Liberty trampling on the hydra 3 
espotism. 364 

ard Arthur's face brightened up when he saw it. ‘That is just what I want,’ he cried, ‘and now tell me how it goes off.’ 

di! there is my secret,’ answered Herr Winckelkopf, contemplating his invention with a justifiable look of pride; ‘let me k 
hen you wish it to explode, and I will set the machine to the moment.’ 

Veil, to-day is Tuesday, and if you could send it off at once —’ 

"hat is impossible; I have a great deal of important work on hand for some friends of mine in Moscow. Still, I might send i 
-morrow.’ 

)h, it will be quite time enough!’ said Lord Arthur politely, ‘if it is delivered to-morrow night or Thursday morning. Foi 
oment of the explosion, say Friday at noon 365 exactly. The Dean is always at home at that hour.’ 

Tiday, at noon,’ repeated Herr Winckelkopf, and he made a note to that effect in a large ledger 366 that was lying on a bu 

:ar the fireplace. 

md now,’ said Lord Arthur, rising from his seat, ‘pray 367 let me know how much I am in your debt.’ 

t is such a small matter, Lord Arthur, that I do not care to make any charge. The dynamite comes to seven and sixpence 

ock will be three pounds ten, and the carriage about five shillings. I am only too pleased to oblige any friend of C 
ouvaloffs.’ 

>ut your trouble, Herr Winckelkopf?’ 

)h, that is nothing! It is a pleasure to me. I do not work for money; I live entirely for my art.’ 368 

3 rd Arthur laid down £4:2:6 369 on the table, thanked the little German for his kindness, and, having succeeded in declinin 


vitation to meet some Anarchists at a meat-tea 370 on the following Saturday, left the house and went off to the Park. 

nr the next two days he was in a state of the greatest excitement, and on Friday at twelve o'clock he drove down to 
uckingham to wait for news. All the afternoon the stolid 371 hall-porter kept posting up telegrams from various parts ol 
mntry giving the results of horse-races, the verdicts in divorce suits 372 , the state of the weather, and the like 373 , while the taj 
±ed out wearisome details about an all-night sitting in the House of Commons, 375 and a small panic on the Stock Exchangt 
t four o'clock the evening papers came in, and Lord Arthur disappeared into the library with the Pall Mall , the St James's 
lobe , and the Echo, 377 to the immense indignation of Colonel Goodchild, who wanted to read the reports of a speech he 
iivcrcd that morning at the Mansion House 378 , on the subject of South African Missions, and the advisability 379 of having b 
ishops in every province, and for some reason or other had a strong prejudice against the Evening News. m) None of the paj 
>wever, contained even the slightest allusion to Chichester, and Lord Arthur felt that the attempt must have failed. It w 
rrible blow 381 to him, and for a time he was quite unnerved. Herr Winckelkopf, whom he went to see the next day, was fu 
aborate apologies, and offered to supply him with another clock free of charge, or with a case of nitro-glycerine bombs at 
ice. But he had lost all faith in explosives, and Herr Winckelkopf himself acknowledged 382 that everything is so adulter 
rwadays, that even dynamite can hardly be got in a pure condition. The little German, however, while admitting that somet 
ust have gone wrong with the machinery, was not without hope that the clock might still go off 383 and instanced the case 384 
irometer that he had once sent to the military Governor at Odessa 385 , which, though timed to explode in ten days, had not < 
) for something like three months. It was quite true that when it did go off, it merely succeeded in blowing a housemaid 3 
oms, the Governor having gone out of town six weeks before, but at least it showed that dynamite, as a destructive force, 
hen under the control of machinery, a powerful, though a somewhat 387 unpunctual agent. 388 Lord Arthur was a little cons 
/ this reflection, but even here he was destined to disappointment, for two days afterwards, as he was going upstairs, 
uchess called him into her boudoir 389 , and showed him a letter she had just received from the Deanery 390 . 

ane writes charming letters,’ said the Duchess; ‘you must really read her last. It is quite as good as the novels Mudie 391 s> 


ard Arthur seized the letter from her hand. It ran as follows: - 
THE DEANERY, CHICHESTER 
27th May. 

My Dearest Aunt, 

Thank you so much for the flannel for the Dorcas Society 392 and also for the gingham 393 . I quite agree with you that 
it is nonsense their wanting to wear pretty things, but everybody is so Radical and irreligious nowadays, that it is 


difficult to make them see that they should not try and dress like the upper classes. I am sure I don't know what we 
are coming to. 394 As papa has often said in his sermons, we live in an age of unbelief. 395 

We have had great fun over a clock that an unknown admirer sent papa last Thursday. It arrived in a wooden box 
from London, carriage 396 paid; and papa feels it must have been sent by some one who had read his remarkable 
sermon, ‘Is License 397 Liberty?’ for on the top of the clock was a figure of a woman, with what papa said was the cap 
of Liberty 398 on her head. I didn't think it very becoming 399 myself, but papa said it was historical, so I suppose it is 
all right. Parker 400 unpacked it, and papa put it on the mantelpiece 401 in the library, and we were all sitting there on 
Friday morning, when just as the clock struck twelve, we heard a whirring noise 402 , a little puff of smoke came from 
the pedestal of the figure, and the goddess of Liberty fell off and broke her nose on the fender! 403 Maria was quite 
alarmed, but it looked so ridiculous, that James and I went off 404 into fits of laughter, and even papa was amused. 
When we examined it, we found it was a sort of alarum 405 clock, and that, if you set it to a particular hour, and put 
some gunpowder 406 and a cap under a little hammer, it went off whenever you wanted. Papa said it must not remain 
in the library, as it made a noise, so Reggie 407 carried it away to the schoolroom, and does nothing but have small 
explosions all day long 408 . Do you think Arthur would like one for a wedding present? I suppose they are quite 
fashionable in London. Papa says they should do a great deal of good, as they show that Liberty can't last, but must 
fall down. Papa says Liberty was invented at the time of the French Revolution. 409 How awful it seems! 

I have now to go to the Dorcas, where I will read them your most instructive letter. How true, dear aunt, your idea is, 
that in their rank of life they should wear what is unbecoming. 410 I must say it is absurd, their anxiety about dress, 
when there are so many more important things in this world, and in the next. I am so glad your flowered poplin 411 
turned out so well, and that your lace 412 was not torn. I am wearing my yellow satin 413 , that you so kindly gave me, at 
the Bishop's 414 on Wednesday, and think it will look all right. Would you have bows 415 or not? Jennings 416 says that 
every one wears bows now, and that the underskirt 417 should be frilled. Reggie has just had another explosion, and 
papa has ordered the clock to be sent to the stables 418 . I don't think papa likes it so much as he did at first, though he 
is very flattered 419 at being sent such a pretty and ingenious toy. It shows that people read his sermons, and profit by 
them. 


Papa sends his love, in which James, and Reggie, and Maria all unite, and, hoping that Uncle Cecil's gout 420 is better, 
believe me, dear aunt, ever your affectionate niece, 

JANE PERCY 421 


PS - Do tell me about the bows. Jennings insists they are the fashion. 


3 rd Arthur looked so serious and unhappy over the letter, that the Duchess went into fits of laughter. 

Ay dear Arthur,’ she cried, ‘I shall never show you a young lady's letter again! But what shall I say about the clock? I think 
capital invention, and I should like to have one myself.’ 

don't think much of them,’ said Lord Arthur, with a sad smile, and, after kissing his mother, he left the room. 

r hen he got upstairs, he flung himself on a sofa, and his eyes filled with tears. He had done his best to commit this murder 
1 both occasions he had failed, and through no fault of his own 422 . He had tried to do his duty, but it seemed as if Des 
;rself had turned traitor. He was oppressed with the sense of the barrenness 423 of good intentions, of the futility of trying t 
le. Perhaps, it would be better to break off the marriage altogether. Sybil would suffer, it is true, but suffering could not n 
ar 424 a nature so noble as hers. As for himself, what did it matter? There is always some war in which a man can die, s 
iuse to which a man can give his life, and as life had no pleasure for him, so death had no terror. Let Destiny work ou 
)om. He would not stir 425 to help her. 

t half-past seven he dressed, and went down to the club. Surbiton was there with a party of young men, and he was oblige 
ne with them. Their trivial conversation and idle 426 jests did not interest him, and as soon as coffee was brought he left tl 
venting some engagement in order to get away. As he was going out of the club, the hall-porter handed him a letter. It 
om Herr Winckelkopf, asking him to call down the next evening, and look at an explosive umbrella, that went off as soon 
as opened. It was the very latest invention, and had just arrived from Geneva. He tore the letter up into fragments. He 
ade up his mind 427 not to try any more experiments. Then he wandered down to the Thames Embankment 428 , and sat for h 
t the river. The moon peered through a mane of tawny 429 clouds, as if it were a lion's eye, and innumerable stars spanglec 
)llow vault 430 , like gold dust powdered on a purple dome. Now and then a barge 431 swung out into the turbid stream, and flc 
vay with the tide, and the railway signals changed from green to scarlet as the trains ran shrieking across the bridge. 432 i 
>me time, twelve o'clock boomed from the tall tower at Westminster and at each stroke of the sonorous bell 433 the night see 
tremble. Then the railway lights went out, one solitary lamp left gleaming like a large ruby on a giant mast 434 , and the ro; 
e city became fainter 435 . 

t two o'clock he got up, and strolled towards Blackfriars. How unreal everything looked! How like a strange dream! 
)uses on the other side of the river seemed built out of darkness. One would have said that silver and shadow had fashioner 
orld anew 436 . The huge dome of St Paul's 437 loomed like a bubble through the dusky air. 

s he approached Cleopatra's Needle 438 he saw a man leaning over the parapet, and as he came nearer the man looked up 
is-light falling full upon his face. 439 

was Mr Podgers, the cheiromantist! No one could mistake the fat, flabby 440 face, the gold-rimmed spectacles, the sickly fe 


nile, the sensual mouth. 


ard Arthur stopped. A brilliant idea flashed across him, and he stole 441 softly up behind. In a moment he had seized 
xlgers by the legs, and flung him into the Thames. There was a coarse oath 442 , a heavy splash, and all was still. Lord Ai 
oked anxiously over, but could see nothing of the cheiromantist but a tall hat, pirouetting in an eddy 443 of moonlit water. I 
time it also sank, and no trace of Mr Podgers was visible. 444 Once he thought that he caught sight of the bulky misshapen fi 
riking out 445 for the staircase by the bridge, and a horrible feeling of failure came over him, but it turned out to be mere 
flection, and when the moon shone out from behind a cloud it passed away. At last he seemed to have realised the decre 
istiny. He heaved 446 a deep sigh of relief, and Sybil's name came to his lips. 


lave you dropped anything, sir?’ said a voice behind him suddenly, 
e turned round, and saw a policeman with a bull’s-eye lantern. 447 



Nothing of importance, sergeant,’ he answered, smiling, and hailing a passing hansom, he jumped in, and told the man to c 
Belgrave Square. 448 


nr the next few days he alternated between hope and fear. There were moments when he almost expected Mr Podgers to \ 
to the room, and yet at other times he felt that Fate could not be so unjust to him. Twice he went to the cheiromantist's adc 
West Moon Street, but he could not bring himself to ring the bell. He longed for certainty, and was afraid of it. 

nally it came. He was sitting in the smoking-room of the club having tea, and listening rather wearily 449 to Surbiton's acc 
' the last comic song at the Gaiety, 450 when the waiter came in with the evening papers. He took up the St James's , and 
Ulcssly turning over its pages, when this strange heading caught his eye: 


SUICIDE OF A CHEIROMANTIST 


e turned pale with excitement, and began to read. The paragraph ran as follows: - 

Yesterday morning, at seven o'clock, the body of Mr Septimus R. Podgers, the eminent cheiromantist, was washed on 
shore 451 at Greenwich, just in front of the Ship Hotel. 452 The unfortunate gentleman had been missing for some days, 
and considerable anxiety for his safety had been felt in cheiromantic circles. It is supposed that he committed suicide 
under the influence of a temporary mental derangement 453 , caused by overwork, and a verdict to that effect was 
returned this afternoon by the coroner's jury. Mr Podgers had just completed an elaborate treatise 454 on the subject of 
the Human Hand, that will shortly be published when it will no doubt attract much attention. The deceased was 


sixty-five years of age, and does not seem to have left any relations. 


ard Arthur rushed out of the club with the paper still in his hand, to the immense amazement of the hall-porter, who tried in 
stop him, and drove at once to Park Lane. Sybil saw him from the window, and something told her that he was the bearer 4 
)od news. She ran down to meet him, and, when she saw his face, she knew that all was well. 

Ay dear Sybil,’ cried Lord Arthur, ‘let us be married to-morrow!’ 

Am foolish boy! Why the cake is not even ordered!’ said Sybil, laughing through her tears. 

VI 

r hen the wedding took place, some three weeks later, St Peter's was crowded with a perfect mob 456 of smart people. 457 
rvice was read in a most impressive manner by the Dean of Chichester, and everybody agreed that they had never se< 
tndsomer couple than the bride and bridegroom. They were more than handsome, however - they were happy. 458 Never J 
ngle moment did Lord Arthur regret all that he had suffered for Sybil's sake, while she, on her side, gave him the best thir 
oman can give to any man - worship 459 , tenderness, and love. For them romance was not killed by reality. They always 
mng. 

)me years afterwards, when two beautiful children had been bom to them, Lady Windermere came down on a visit to A 
-iory 460 , a lovely old place, that had been the Duke's wedding present to his son; and one afternoon as she was sitting with I 
rthur 461 under a lime-tree in the garden, watching the little boy and girl as they played up and down the rose-walk 462 , like 1 
inbeams, 463 she suddenly took her hostess's hand in hers, and said, ‘Are you happy, Sybil?’ 

)ear Lady Windermere, of course I am happy. Aren't you?’ 

have no time to be happy, Sybil. I always like the last person who is introduced to me; but, as a rule, as soon as I know pe 
jet tired of them. ’ 

)on't your lions satisfy you, Lady Windermere?’ 

)h dear, no! lions are only good for one season. As soon as their manes are cut, they are the dullest creatures going. Bes 
ey behave very badly, if you are really nice to them. Do you remember that horrid Mr Podgers? He was a dreadf 
lpostor. Of course, I didn't mind that at all, and even when he wanted to borrow money I forgave him, but I could not stam 
aking love to me 465 . He has really made me hate cheiromancy. I go in for telepathy now. It is much more amusing.’ 

Au mustn't say anything against cheiromancy here, Lady Windermere; it is the only subject that Arthur does not like peop 


iaff 466 about. I assure you he is quite serious over it.’ 


fou don't mean to say that he believes in it, Sybil?’ 

\sk him, Lady Windermere, here he is;’ and Lord Arthur came up the garden with a large bunch of yellow roses 467 in his h 
id his two children dancing round him. 

.ord Arthur?’ 

7 es, Lady Windermere.’ 

fou don't mean to say that you believe in cheiromancy?’ 

)f course I do,’ said the young man, smiling. 

>ut why?’ 

because I owe to it all the happiness of my life,’ he murmured, throwing himself into a wicker 468 chair. 

Ay dear Lord Arthur, what do you owe to it?’ 

lybil,’ he answered, handing his wife the roses, and looking into her violet 469 eyes. 

Vhat nonsense!’ cried Lady Windermere. ‘I never heard such nonsense in all my life.’ 


APPENDICES 

ppendices II-VII serve two purposes. The first is to become part of a general concordance to Wilde. The second is to log 
ystical or symbolic meanings of flowers, colours, precious stones and numbers, given not only that this is a text a 
leiromancy, but also Wilde’s interest in freemasonry, neoplatonism and similar hermetic matters. Constance Wilde, thougl 
seems Oscar, was a member of the Golden Dawn. 

APPENDIX I: Summaries of the Introductions by Jeremy Hunter, Isobel Murray, Ian Small, Ann 

Varty 


To be added 




APPENDIX II: Glossary of French words and phrases used in the text in order of appearance 


470 


i a fait le monde ainsi 

The world was made that way ^ 

te-a-tete 

In private conversation ^ 

• pur 

Pure gold ^ 

ascette 

? Not known to either the Nouveau Petit Larousse ^ 

or the Nouveau Petit Robert 

[oue 

A pout ^ 

ng-froid 

Even tempered (literally cold blooded), a phrase ^ 

that the English think the French use 

rrtiere 

A curtain hanging in front of a door to exclude ^ 

draughts 

epe-de-chine 

A thin silk crepe used for dresses and blouses ^ 

characterized by a broad range of crinkled or 

grained surface effect 

itite 

In English used to mean slight, delicate as well as ^ 

small; in French, only small 

ontretemps 

Muddle ^ 

onbonniere 

Box for sweets ^ 

onsieur le mauvais sujet 

Perhaps best translated as ‘my dear rascal’ ^ 

hiffons 

Ribbons; possibly referring to shopping for ^ 

clothes in general 





i a fait des folies pour moi 


Men committed follies for my sake 


onbon 

sprit 

d-de-sac 


ite 


Sweet or chocolate 

Mind as well as spirit and wit 

Blind alley or lane (with the far end blocked), 
more commonly called an impasse in France; here 
part of the ambience of closed destiny. 

Confection of cold meat, usually called pate even 
in English; not usually eaten for breakfast 


tie above fall into three categories: French words ordinarily used in English (pate, bonbon, cul-cle-sac ); French phrases that 1 
trt of the conversational word store of English people of a certain level of culture ( monsieur le mauvais sujet, on a fait des ft 
mr moi), and words used by the narrator for no apparent reason as there are perfectly good English equivalents (or pur, es\ 
tie effect in the text, together with the references to French novels, the French laundry and the French Revolution, is to imp< 
:rtain frivolity that reinforce the piece’s status as a trifle - or boutade. The Duchess of Paisley would approve; Fady Bracl 
ould not. 


APPENDIX III: Classical 

emesis 

illas 

orgon 

jptimus 


references in the text in order of appearance 

Fate 

Pallas Athene, patron goddess of Athens, both 
warrior and intellectual, daughter of Zeus; but 
also for an Irishman like Wilde, the Dublin lawyer 
Ford Chief Baron Christopher Palles (1831-1920), 
pronounced Pallas. 


Mr Podgers’ first name, Fatin for seventh and so 
connecting him with the mystic number 7. 






magra 


ydra 


APPENDIX IV : Flowers mentioned in the text 


ne must begin by noting that arthurium, more usually called anthurium, is an hermaphrodite flower of distinctly ph 
>pearance with toxic properties. 


urget-me-nots 


ora 


ime trees 


lack 


lue 


ory 

old 


Narcissi 


Roses, yellow 


Primroses 
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Violets 


Roses, pink 


APPENDIX V : Colours mentioned in the text 


Green 




Scarlet 


Greenish- 

yellow 


Silver 


Pink 




Tawny 


Purple 

Yellow 


White 


APPENDIX VI: JEWELS & PRECIOUS STONES/METALS &c mentioned in the text 









Moonstone 


Onyx 

Ruby 

Silver 





APPENDIX VII: NUMBERS mentioned in the text 


3 

& ft 

4 

4 

7 

§ 

7/6 


11 


11.30 


17 


18 


27 


30 

& & 

100 


103 

4 

4/2/6 

4 




.1 


APPENDIX VIII: VEHICLES mentioned in the text 








Hansom cab 


* 


* 

cart 




Omnibus 
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id the next. The last changes Wilde’s ending and continues into the third tale. 



rthurs forbrytelse (Norway 1955), directed by Sverre Bergli. 

dapted by Hans Christiansen, with Espen Skjpnberg as Arthur Sellman; Liv Wilse as Irene, hans forlovede (as Liv Ops; 
illebil Ibsen as Diana; Mogens Wieth as Aki m Taroff; Einar Sissener as Mangfoldig herre; Carsten Winger as En ai 


angfoldig herre; Henny Skj0nberg as Arthur’s aunt; Aud Sch0nemann as Frk. Stolberg; Eugen Skj0nberg as the policei 
rvid Nilssen as a passer-by. Released 11th April 1955. 




number of films have also been made for the television: 

Lord Arthur Savile's Crime (USA 1958), directed by Robert Stevens. Adapted by Francis Cockrell, this was 
episode 15 of a film season produced by Alfred Hitchcock called ‘Suspicion’. The cast was Mr. Podgers: Sebastian 
Cabot; Lady Windermere : Gladys Cooper a ; Mr. Merton : Melville Cooper; Count Rouvaloff (as Alex Davion): 
Alexander Davion; Herr Vinkelkopf: Fred Essler; Mrs. Merton: Mary Forbes; Alfred: Pat Goldin; Sybil Merton: 
Rosemary Harris' 3 ; Lord Arthur Savile: Ronald Howard 0 ; Sir Thomas: Kendrick Huxham; Duchess of Paisley (as Fily 
Kemble-Cooper): Fillian Kemble-Cooper; Lady Clementina: Doris Floyd; Lady Marvel: Hilda Plowright; Lady 
Flora: Tita Purdom; Chemist : Frederick Worlock; plus Cyril Delevanti, Selmer Jackson, Sheila Keddy, Sally 
Newton, George Pelling, Molly Roden. This was broadcast on the American channel NBC on 13th January 1958 and 
repeated on 18th August of that year. d 

lthough very faithful to the text, the film is much more noir than the original, being played almost as straight drama. It 1 
imber of similarities with Kind Hearts and Coronets (1949) and might have benefited from more. 




Ronald Howard, Rosemary Harris, Gladys Cooper Rosemary Harris, Ronald Howard 

Lord Arthur Saviles Verbrechen (Germany 1967), directed by Rolf von Sydow. 

r ith Dagmar Altrichter, Christoph Bantzer, Max Mairich, and Gunther Schramm. 

Zbrodnia lorda Artura Savilea (Poland 1967), directed by Witold Lesiewicz. 

r ith Andrzej Lapicki, Maria Ciesielska. Director of Photography: Czeslaw Swirta. 

Le Crime de Lord Arthur Saville (France 1968), directed by Andre Michel (1910-1989). Saville sic. 

ast: Lord Arthur. Victor Lanoux; Sybil: Paloma Matta; Lady Clem: Eve Francis; Lady Windermere: Dominique Vincent 
lyen: Roland Armontel; Parker: Paul Crauchet; Podgers: Jacques Rispal; Winckelkopf: Pieral; plus Jacqueline Due, Jaci 
illing, Jean Martin, Edith Perret. 

Le Crime de Lord Arthur Savile (France 1988), directed by Jacqueline Margueritte. 

tiis was broadcast by the television station France 3 on 22nd April 1988 in the series ‘Avis aux Lecteurs’ and again in M 
192 in the series ‘Voix aux chapitres’. The film was shot at Ferrieres. 






Lord Arthur (Philippe Etesse), Mr Podgers 

Lord Arthur Savile (Philippe Etesse) Lady Clementine (Marie Laure 

(Henri Poirier), Suzel Goffre, Danielle Levy 




>rd Arthur (Philippe Etesse) and Lady Clementine (Marie Laurence) Sybil (Cecile Auclert) and Lord Arthur (Philippe Etesse) 

Jote. This entry has been adapted from an article posted on Thursday, 25th September, 2008 at 5:01 pm ‘filed unde 
Revision au service de l'Education. You can follow any responses to this entry through the RSS 2.0 feed. You can lea 
sponse, or trackback from your own site.’] 

Prestuplenie lorda Artura / IIpecTynjieHHe Jiop.ua Apxypa CeBHJia (Russia 1991), directed by Aleksandr Orlov. 

r ith Sergei Vinogradov, Aleksandr Filippenko, Olga Tolstetskaya, Alla Budnitskaya, Yevgeni Vesnik, Svetlana Nemo ly ay 
11a A. Kazanskaya, Igor Yasulovich, Aleksei Yasulovich. Original Music by Eduard Artemyev; Cinematography by Vale 
halturin; Film Editing by T. Aksyonova and T. Terlovskaya; Production Design by Igor Shikharyov; Sound Departn 
jrafim Sychyov. 

tie distinction between a ‘telefilm’ and a television play is not always easily made. In 1960, Constance Cox’s ‘Lord At 
rvile's Crime’ was televised in England for the Armchair Theatre series, ABC Television for ITV (broadcast 3rd January). I 
travesty of Wilde’s text, it was further adapted by Gerald Savory, who cut Cox’s script to about half its length. Three clips 1 
is version (Mr Podgers the Cheiromantist (4:21), Planning the deed (4:15) and A dreadful discovery (3:22)) are available on 
a the British Film Institute’s ‘Screen on Line’ project, but only through registered UK schools, colleges, universities 
rraries. The cast was a distinguished one: 












Lord Arthur Savile 

Terry-Thomas 

Baines 

Robert Coote 

Sybil 

June Thorbum 

Lady Julia 

Ambrosine Phillpotts 

Mr. Podgers 

Arthur Lowe 

Herr Winkelkopf 

Eric Pohlmann 

Dean of Paddington 

Ernest Thesiger 

Aunt Clementina 

Nora Nicholson 

Uncle Jaspar 

Kynaston Reeves 

Mr. Pestle 

Michael Hitchman 

Director 

Alan Cooke 

Production Company 

ABC Television 

Producer 

Sydney Newman 

Designer 

George Haslam 



Terry-Thomas & Robert Coote 
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PLAYS 


s already noted, there are a number of stage versions. 








Constance Cox 


(a) Danish version: Lord Arthur Saviles forbrydelse 


This was given at the Folketeatret in 1958, directed by Bj0m Watt Boolsen (1923-1998). Boolsen, chiefly known a 
actor, directed only twelve plays, of which this was his only venture into Wilde territory. The e-source gives a cas 
with names that are either Danish variants or, more probably, errors. 


Bainer, butler 
Mr. Podgers 

Dean'en af Paddinton, Saviles onkel 
Clementine Beauchamp, Saviles grandtante 
Hr. Winkelkopf 

Sybil Mercon, Saviles forlovede 
Lord Arthur Savile 


Ebbe Rode 
Freddy Koch 
Hans Egede Budtz 
Helga Frier 
Keld Markuslund 
Lis Lpwert 

Ove Sprogpe 


Julia Merton, Sybils mor 
Nellit, stuepige 

Lady Windermere, Saviles tante 


Randi Michelsen 
Susanne Theil 
Vera Gebuhr 


Gordon Harbord 

tiis version, originally titled ‘Mr. Podger's Mistake’ and then ‘The Palmist Takes a Hand’ and described as ‘freely based or 
Lort story “Lord Arthur Savile's Crime’ by Oscar Wilde’ is known to me only through a typewritten theatre script, undated ( 
)62 Chichester Festival guide laid in), offered for sale at £47 by Savery Books (Brighton), August 2012. 

Antoinette Duffy . 

.ord Arthur Savile's Crime’, devised and directed by Antoinette Duffy, was produced by the Tall Tales Theatre Company a 
ublin Writers Museum, 19th November to 5th December 1998. The cast of six took multiple roles, listed in the programme 
ord Arthur Savile and others - Vincent Brightling; Sybil and others - Maureen Collender; Lady Windermere and othe 
eirdre Kinahan; Mr Podgers and others - John Reilly; Herr Winklekopf [sic, a variant spelling] and others - Robert SI 





aines [character invented by Constance Cox] and others - Keith Willis. 


tie programme note reads 

Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime by Oscar Wilde was written for a friend who was involved in chiromancy. It captures 
wonderfully Wilde’s art of invention which applied to all aspects of Victorian life. In the story an artful clairvoyant 
tells Arthur that murder is written in his hand. True to the Victorian notion of social obligation, Arthur decides he 
must commit the crime before marrying Sybil Merton, whose name cannot be stained by a husband’s misdemeanour. 
He therefore embarks on what he conceives as an heroic felony. Antoinette Duffy has adapted the story for 
performance drawing on Wilde’s many plays. 

The performance grew out of a collaboration between Antoinette and the actors creating a non-linear narrative which 
relies on the physical image as well as the written word. 

Source: theatre programme in D.C. Rose’s collection 

cenography 


Adaptation 

Place 

Date 

Trevor Baxter 

Theatre Royal, Newcastle, England 

2005 

Constance Cox 

Julia Goss Theatre, Lyneham, 

2008 


England 

4-8 October 












At THE JULIANA GOSS 

THEATRE 

RAF Lyneham 

Wiltshire 

on 2nd, 3rd, 4th 

October 2008 

Doors open at 7.00pm 
Curtain up at 7.30pm 

TICKETS 
£7 Adult 
£4 Concession 

AVAILABLE FROM 
The Hive 
01249 897385 
Christopher Bartle 
01380 850205 
Reprographics 
01249 896479 

RESERVE ONLINE AT 

www.lyneham8tageclub.co.uk 
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AMELIE NOTHOMB’S HOMAGE TO THE CRIME OF LORD ARTHUR SAVILE 

Amelie Nothomb: Le crime du comte Neville. Paris : Albin Michel 2015. 135pp. 15€. 


Danielle Guerin-Rose 


■nier roman d’Amelie Nothomb, ecrivaine Beige bien connue, 
e un clin d’ceil a Oscar Wilde. Son titre, « Le crime du comte 
e » annonce tout de suite la couleur. II reproduit presque mot a 
elui de la nouvelle de Wilde : «Le crime de Lord Arthur 
». Un comte au lieu d’un lord (les lords ne fleurissent pas en 
[ue), et Savile devient Neville en un petit jeu sur l’euphonie du 

semblance ne s’arrete pas la. Regardons un peu l’intrigue : un 
rate va se voir contraint de tuer un de ses invites pendant la 
ion qu’il doit donner en son chateau, pour se conformer au 


The latest novel by the well-known Belgian writer Amelie Not 
nods in Oscar Wilde’s direction. Its title, Le crime du comte A 
announces its inspiration from the first, reproducing almost wc 
word that of Wilde’s novella, The Crime of Lord Arthur Savi 
count rather than a milord (lords do not proliferate in Bch 
while Savile has become Neville in a small play with the soi 
the name. 

The similarity does not stop there. Looking at the plot, we sc 
an aristocrat is going to kill one of the guests during a receptioi 
giving at his chateau, in order to comply with the fate 






















qu’une voyante lui a predit. Par devoir, en quelque sorte. Qa ne 
rappelle rien ? (la nouvelle d’Oscar Wilde est sous-titree : 
e sur le devoir »). Chez Wilde, le voyant s’appelle Septimus 
rs. Chez Nothomb, il a change de sexe et se nomme Rosalba 
duere. Seules, les deux premieres lettres du nom sont 
unes, mais il n’y a pas de correspondance speciale eux 
nducrc semble etre un patronyme emprunte au Gobseck de 
:, sans autre signifiance). Cependant la prophetie est la meme, et 
tion des deux hommes livres au destin, presque similaire. 

Arthur commence par etablir une liste des personnes qu’il 
it supprimer. Henri Neville fait la meme chose : «Henri 
11a a son bureau et compulsa la liste des invites du 4 octobre 
cocha au crayon chaque nom qu’il execrait » (p.55). 

mreusement, comme pour Arthur, les candidats choisis ne font 
iffaire, et voici le malheureux Henri, contraint a assassiner... ? 
la qu’Amelie Nothomb fait prendre a son intrigue une 
ition differente de celle de Wilde, auquel elle avoue d’ailleurs 
ement son emprunt: « Neville prefera se rendre a la librairie du 

Sur le catalogue Folio, il repera le titre d’Oscar Wilde ; « Le 
de lord Arthur Savile. Le libraire en possedait un cxcmplairc. 
our chez lui, Henri s’isola avec le livre qu’il devora. Dans sa 
se, il l’avait lu avec hilarite : il comprenait a present la gravite 
e affaire. ». (p.30,31) 

reference codee, l’hero'me de cette oeuvre courte s’appelle 
juse ». Drole de prenom pour une jeune fille ? Oui, mais Wilde 
;se par la (Earnest ? Vous avez dit « Earnest » ?). 

nier roman d’Amelie Nothomb n’est certes pas un plagiat de la 
lie de Wilde, meme si le point de depart est le meme. Il est 
ment un hommage a un auteur que Nothomb apprecie 
:ment, a ce que Ton dit. 

Danielle Guerin-Rose is the author of Oscar Wilde : Qui Suis- 

je ? Grez-sur-Loing : Pardes 2014. 


clairvoyante has predicted. This is, in a sense, a duty. Dot 
remind one of something? Indeed: Wilde’s novella is subtitl 
Study in Duty’. In Wilde, the cheiromantist is called Sej 
Podger; in Nothomb he has changed sex and is named R 
Portenduere. The first two letters of the surname are the sa 
each case, but otherwise the names do not correspond (Porter 
seems to be a name borrowed from Balzac’s Gobseck, and 1 
other resonance); but the prediction is the same and the react 
the two men delivered to to the hands of destiny is almost so. 

Lord Arthur begins by establishing a list of those whom he 
eliminate, and Henri Neville does the same thing: ‘Henri in: 
himself at his desk and compiled the list of those invited for t 
October (...) He ticked with a pencil each name of those whi 
loathed’ (p.55). 

Unfortunately, as with Arthur, the chosen candidates do not pi 
their roles, and thus the unfortunate Henri is forced to kill ... v 
It is here that Amelie Nothomb makes her plot take a dir 
different from Wilde’s, from which she openly declare 
borrowing. ‘Neville preferred to take himself off to the ' 
bookshop. From the catalogue of the publisher Folio, he ret 
the title of Oscar Wilde, Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime. The boo 
had a copy. On his return home, Henri shut himself up wi 
book, which he devoured. In his youth, he had read il 
amusement: now he understood the seriousness of the affair’ I 
31). 

There is one more coded reference: the heroine of this short w 
named ‘Serieuse’. Odd name for a young woman? Ye 
‘LTmportance d’etre Serieux’ was used by Jean-Marie Besset 
translation of The Importance of being Earnest. 

Amelie Nothomb’s latest novel is by no means a plagiari 
Wilde’s novella, even if the starting point is the same. It is cei 
a homage to an author whom, as we have been told, Noi 
greatly appreciates. 


Translation: David Charles Rose 27.viii.2015 
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NOTE ABOUT THE ENDNOTES 

Vilde: Plays, Prose and Poems, edited with introductions and notes by H. Montgomery Hyde, London: Orbis 1982, repi 
: Macdonald Black Cat 1989; 

Aide: Complete Shorter Fiction, edited with an Introduction and Notes by Isobel Murray, Oxford: Oxford University Press ( 
i Classics) 1979, 1995; 

Vilde: Complete Short Fiction, edited with an Introduction and Notes by Ian Small, London: Penguin Classics 1994, 2003; 

Aide: Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime & Other Stories. Edited by Jeremy Hunter. London: Penguin Student Editions 2000; 

Vilde: Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime & Other Stories. This edition, intended for Italian students of English, is heavily annotal 
complete with a CD and separate study guide. The General Introduction, Introduction, Chronology and Select Bibliography 
arty; the Notes and Text Analysis by Christopher King. Naples: Loffredo Editore 2003; and 


tVilde: The Complete Short Stories of Oscar Wilde. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by John Sloan, Oxford: 





:ity Press (Oxford World's Classics) 2010. This supersedes The Complete Shorter Fiction , edited for the same series b\ 
in 1980. 

otes are referenced below as Annotated in Hyde 1989 (fifty-three notes), Annotated in Murray 1995 (eight notes), Anno 
2000 ( yet to do ), Annotated in Small 2003 (fifty-five notes), Annotated in Varty/King 2003 (three hundred and forty-six n< 
Pd in Sloan 2010 (thirty-eight notes). These should not be read as the sources for my own notes unless otherwise indicated. 
; cited directly, the words ‘annotated in’ are omitted. The notes in Sloan are not numbered. Varty/King’s notes are tl 
us, Hyde’s notes the most elaborate. 

that invite commentary are marked [?] 
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NOTES 

1 Wilde to Whitelaw Reid [late April 1887], Holland & Hart-Davis 
p.299. 

2 Holland & Hart-Davis p.328 n.3. Presentation copies were sent to 
Ethel Grenfell, William Heinemann,.. 

3 Wilde to William Heinemann [summer 1891] MS Berg. Holland 
& Hart-Davis p.486. 

4 From: Philip Harper 
Date: 07/09/09 00:24:28 

To: THE OSCHOLARS 

Subject: Re: Kingkong site: Lord Arthur Savile's Crime 
David, 


In your message dated Sun, 5 Jul 2009, you wrote: 



>1 am preparing an annotated edition of Lord Arthur 
Savile's Crime, which will include a survey of on-line 
editions. I would be very grateful if you could tell me 
how your edition was originated (scanned from a 
particular print edition, re-copied from an existing on¬ 
line edition or whatever). The greater and more 
technical the detail the better. I will link to your 
edition from my Wilde website in return, quoting your 
description. 

Sorry, I don't remember - it was nearly 15 years ago! 
Best wishes, 

Philip 

5 1 am much indebted for this to the Charles Peake Ulysses Seminar 
of London University, where I gained a training in Joycean 
analysis, so helpful in understanding the complexity of Wilde’s 
word play by discerning the multiplicity of levels of meaning that 
are suggested by Wilde’s working through association, paradox, 
irony and wit: that ‘lordship of language’ of which he was so proud. 

6 Secondary source Pearson p.134 - check primary source. 

7 Wilde to Mrs W.H. Grenfell [early July 1891]. Holland & Hart- 
Davis p.484n. 

8 E.F. Benson: As We Were, A Victorian Peepshow. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co 1930 p.241. 

9 ‘From Greek LfiuAAa (Sibylla), meaning “prophetess, sibyl”. In 
Greek and Roman legend the sibyls were ten female prophets who 
practiced at different holy sites in the ancient world. In later 



Christian theology, the sibyls were thought to have divine 
knowledge and were revered in much the same way as the Old 
Testament prophets. Because of this, the name came into general 
use in the Christian world during the Middle Ages. The Normans 
brought it to England, where it was spelled both Sibyl and Sybil. It 
became rare after the Protestant Reformation, but it was revived in 
the 19th century, perhaps helped by Benjamin Disraeli's novel Sybil 
(1845). ,a Lord Arthur is caught between the prophet cheiromantist 
and the prophetess sibyl, between Charybdis and Scylla if one 
makes a slight semantic shift that the classicist Wilde might have 
appreciated. Podger’s first name, Septimus or seventh, adds to the 
mysticism, yet at the end we are told by Lady Windermere that 
Podgers ‘was a dreadful imposter ,b : we are returned into doubt and 
ambiguity. 

Wilde, in using both versions of Sybil/Sibyl, allows a different shift 
in meaning. ‘Sybil’ is closer to Disraeli, and is also phonically 
suggestive of ‘symbol’. ‘Sibyl’ is closer to the Greek spelling, the 
Greek upsilon conventionally being transliterated as y. In modern 
Greek, which Wilde heard when he visited Greece, the letter beta is 
pronounced v, so that Sibylla becomes Sivylla, a near anagram of 
Savile, and so aligning Savile phonically via ‘civil’ with other 
Wildean names, Cyril and Cecil (pronounced Sissil) / Cecily. Cecil 
is the name of Lord Arthur’s father, the Duke; it is also the name of 
the Duke of Cheshire in ‘The Canterville Ghost’ and of Cecil 
Graham in Lady Windermere’s Fan', while Cyril Graham appears in 
The Portrait of Mr W.H. and Cyril Wilde had been born in 1885. 
Cecil is the family name of the Marquesses of Salisbury; Graham is 
the family name of the Dukes of Montrose, reinforcing the 
aristocratic connection. The Montrose of Wilde’s day was the 
fourth duke, who succeeded in 1874 and lived until 1925; Debrett 
would have told Wilde that the Duke’s first name was Douglas 



(though at the time of writing ‘Lord Arthur Savile's Crime’ he had 
yet to meet Bosie) and his second name Beresford, which Wilde 
gave to his younger son Vyvyan (born 1886) as his third name. 
Wilde would not even have needed Debrett to inform him about 
Salisbury: the 3rd Marquess (1830-1903) was Prime Minister at 
this time (14th January 1887 - 11th August 1892), and on going down 
from Oxford Wilde had lived in Salisbury Street, with the Hotel 
Cecil nearby. (Both have vanished, the latter having been replaced 
by Shell-Mex House.) There may be another reason, however, for 
the conjunction of the names Arthur and Cecil in ‘Lord Arthur 
Savile's Crime’: Oscar’s first cousin Arthur Cecil Fynn Wilde, an 
Oxford contemporary, had died in September 1882 aged twenty- 
nine [ information from Alan Hart]. 

Laura Merton lives in Holland Park, Sybil Merton lives in Park 
Lane, another linguistic junction. 

10 Hesketh Pearson: The Life of Oscar Wilde. London: Methuen 
1946 p.134. Pearson says he heard this from Irving. Repeated in 
Oscar Wilde: Lord Arthur Savile's Crime. London: Rodale Press 
1954 p.96 seqq. Note by Edward J. Fluck. Fluck confuses Harry 
(H.B.) Irving with his father Sir Henry and changes Pearson’s ‘as 
he had received it from Wilde’ to ‘just as he heard it from the 
speaker’. This slippage when even the printed record is clear 
suggests that one should be cautious in accepting the oral version 
literally. 

11 Thirlmere is also in the Fake District, the name carrying a certain 
freight for Wilde. While the ordinary English pronunciation of 
‘thirl’ rhymes with ‘churl’, an Irish ear might well suppress the h 
and rhyme it with ‘squirrel’, and indeed the name derives from the 
Old English ‘thyrel’. Given Wilde’s delight in names, this 
coincidence with the name of his former classical tutor (from 1880 



to 1898 Regius Professor of Greek) at Trinity, Robert Yelverton 
Tyrrell, could not be let pass. The shift to Windermere reflects the 
enlarged role of Lady Windermere in the later version of ‘Lord 
Arthur Savile's Crime’. Thirlmere was originally two lakes, 
separated by a narrow strip of land. Purchased by the city of 
Manchester in the 1870s, Thirlmere was dammed and converted 
into a reservoir, its water piped 100 miles south to the burgeoning 
industrial city and its workforce. This feat of civil engineering— 
and of natural resource diversion—inspired one of the first 
struggles between preservationists and industrialists, between 1877 
and 1894. See Harriet Ritvo: The Dawn of Green, Manchester, 
Thirlmere, and Modern Environmentalism. University of Chicago 
Press 2009. Wilde’s personification of Thirlmere as ‘Lady 
Thirlmere’ reinforces one’s educated guess as to which side Wilde 
would have supported. 

In the late Sherlock Holmes story ‘The Problem of Thor Bridge’, 
we find this: ‘This bridge - a single broad span of stone with 
balustraded sides - carries the drive over the narrowest part of a 
long, deep, reed-girt sheet of water. Thor Mere it is called’ (The 
Casebook of Sherlock Holmes, 1922). 

12 Gold coin of £1 value. It is still possible (2009) to have pocketful 
of gold sovereigns, as they are obtainable from the Royal Mint, at a 
cost of £215 each. 

13 Hesketh Pearson: The Life of Oscar Wilde. London: Methuen 
1946 pp. 135-6. 

14 Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.85 nl. 

15 Annotated in Small 2003 p.271 n.l. 



Lady Windermere’s name, heavily charged with meaning, is of 
course better known from the later Lady Windermere’s Fan, but 
that Lady Windermere was Margaret and this one is Gladys (then 
pronounced glay-diss and not, as later, glad-iss). Gladys is derived 
‘from the old Welsh name Gwladus, possibly derived from gwlad 
“country”. This name became popular outside of Wales after it was 
used in Ouida's novel Puck (1870). ,a Can Gladys Windermere have 
been married to an older brother of Arthur, Lord Windermere, now 
deceased, so that Arthur inherited? The name suggests that of 
Gladys, Lady de Grey, whose first husband was the fourth Earl of 
Lonsdale and whose second husband was Lord de Grey, later 
second Marquess of Ripon. Like so many women of her time, she 
was the mistress of Harry Cust, and thus, like Lady Windermere, 
may be said to have had three husbands, while the Lonsdale seat, 
Lowther Castle, is on the edge of the Lake District not far from 
Windermere. Lady de Grey was a friend of Wilde’s and he 
dedicated CHECK to her. According to Terence de Vere White, 
Speranza urged Oscar to woo Gladys de Grey in her widowhood 
after Lonsdale’s death in 1882 (Terence de Vere White: The 
Parents of Oscar Wilde. London: Hodder & Stoughton 1967 p.257, 
no source given). If the name Gwladys has indeed historically been 
used ‘as a Welsh fonn of Claudia’, b it adds to the list of classical, 
imperial names that Wilde liked, such as Honoria, Julia, Victoria 
and Augusta. Gladys de Grey’s name is occasionally given as 
Gwladys, and the intrusive w brings us round to Windermere again. 
The association of Gladys Windermere with Arthur Savile, and the 
closer association of Margaret Windermere with Arthur 
Windermere, suggests that each was a Lady of the Lake, c mere 
being an old English word for lake. The name of the Arthurian 
Lady - Vivienne or Vivien - was reprised by Wilde when he came 
to name his younger son Vyvyan, who in turn named his own son 
Merlin, the lover of the Lady. 




Frederick Sandys, Vivien (detail), 1863, oil on canvas, Manchester City Art 

Gallery 


This can be extended: it was the Lady of the Lake who gave the 
sword Excalibur to King Arthur, allowing an alternative reading of 
Gladys / Gwladus as gladius, a sword, a reading that Wilde was to 
develop with his second Gladys, the Duchess of Monmouth, whose 
verbal fencing with Lord Henry Wotton fills Chapter XVII of The 
Picture of Dorian Gray. ‘[Lord Henry] glanced about as if in search 
of something. “What are you looking for?” she inquired. “The 
button from your foil,” he answered. “You have dropped it.” ’ This 
gives a further conjunction, Gladys leading to gladioli as Margaret 
leads to marguerites and so via Dumas fils to camellias and then via 
Verdi to violets - the botanical resonances go on echoing. The 
gladiolus has a ‘language of flowers’ meaning of love at first sight, 
which chimes nicely with Gladys’ forget-me-not blue eyes. Nor are 
these the only resonances: according to one version of the legends, 
Lancelot’s half-brother Ector is the son of Lancelot’s father and a 
Lady de Maris; while the name Excalibur derives from Calibumus, 












which is Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Latin form of the Welsh 
Caledfwlch, made up of ceiled (battle, hard), and bwlch, which 
means ‘gap’ or, in Old English, ‘thirl’, returning us to (Lady) 
Thirlmere. 

Winder itself is a corruption of Vinandr, a chieftain of the Vikings 
who came from Ireland and the Isle of Man to conquer Cumbria - a 
connection that would have appealed to Sir William Wilde. It was 
kn own as ‘Winander Mere’ or ‘Winandermere’ until the mid¬ 
nineteenth century, when the railway company thought it too long 
and called the station Windermere, and the town (originally called 
Birthwaite) followed suit. This fluidity in the name is replicated in 
Wilde’s use of it. [Information taken summer 2009 from 
www.icons.org,www.linthwaite.com/the-lake-district/bowness-on- 
windermere.htm and 

www.windermereholiday.co.uk/index.php?option=com_content&vi 
ew=article&id=48&Itemid=56; with thanks to Margaret de 
Fonblanque .] Wilde’s classical education should also have given 
him echoes of gynander with its bisexual connotation, and 
Menander, the Greek playwright, whose known fragments had been 
published by August Meineke in 1855 in his Fragmenta comicorum 
graecorum. 

16 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.7 n.l. 

17 Mr Dumby supposes that Margaret Windermere’s ball will be the 
last of the season. 

18 [Cavendish-] Bentinck was the family name of the Dukes of 
Portland, and the names of several streets and squares between 
Marylebone Road and Oxford Street reflect this. Later, Lord 
Arthur walks ‘hastily in the direction of Portland Place’. The 
implication is that Lady Windermere has taken Bentinck House for 



the season. The Bentinck family were of Dutch origin, part of the 
entourage of King William III (William of Orange), as has been 
said to be the case with the Wilde family. 

19 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.7.n.2. 

20 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.7 n.3. 

21 Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.85 n.l \ Annotated in Small 2003 p.272 
n.2; Annotated in Sloan 2010 p.233; Annotated in Varty/King 2003 
p7 n.4. 

Indicating a formal reception given by the Speaker (presiding 
officer) of the House of Commons. The then Speaker (1884 to 
1895) was another Arthur, Arthur Wellesley Peel, later 1st Viscount 
Peel (b. 3rd August 1829; d. 24th October 1912). The ‘stars and 
ribands’ refer to the wearers’ orders and decorations: ‘ribbons’ 
would be more usual, though Varty/King 2003 says that a riband 
was ‘a special ribbon worn as part of a decoration’. Windermere is 
what is known as a ‘ribbon lake’. 

22 Carlsriihe (recte Karlsruhe) was the capital of the Grand Duchy 
of Baden; riihe means calm, silent, restful, so there is a small joke 
by Wilde, given that the Princess talks at the top of her voice. 
From its original lay-out, Karlsruhe was known as die Facherstadt, 
the fan city, further linking us to Lady Windermere. The Grand 
Duke Friedrich I (b. 9th September 1826; d. 28th September 1907) 
was the sixth Grand Duke of Baden from 1856 to 1907; his 
mother’s name was Sophie, and this form of the name is that given 
in the French editions of ‘Lord Arthur Savile's Crime’. Princess 
Sophia’s name is also playful, as it means wisdom, which is not 
what the princess is displaying - her French is bad. Tartar suggests 
the Crimea, once known as Crim Tartary, a probably unconscious 
word association with Crime. Crim Tartary is the setting for part of 



Thackeray’s The Rose and the Ring. Christopher Nassaar has seen 
in the princess a dual nature that prepares us for the dual nature of 
Lord Arthur, who (unlike Dorian Gray) can commit murder and 
remain pure. Christopher S. Nassaar: Into the Demon Universe - A 
Literary Exploration of Oscar Wilde. New Haven, Conn: Yale 
University Press 1974 p.3. This is also suggested by her 
connection to Carlsriihe - though a princess, Sophia is linked to the 
word carl, a servant, from which the word churl. Christopher King 
suggests that Tartar is used by Wilde in its sense of a rough or bad- 
tempered person (Varty/King 2003 p.7 n.5), and if this is so it 
would link to churl again. 

23 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.7 n.6. 

24 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.7 n.7. 

25 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.7 n.8. 

26 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.7 n.9. 

21 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.7 n.10. 

28 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.7 n.ll. 

29 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.7 n.12. 

30 Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.85 n.2; Annotated in Varty/King 2003 
p.8 n.13. 

31 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.8 n.14. 

32 Annotated in Small 2003 p.272 n.3. 

33 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.8 n.15. 



34 


This suggests both the Hungarian pianist Rene Teleny of the 
novel Teleny , and the Hungarian violinist Jancsi Rigo who having 
come to Paris for the 1889 Exhibition, subsequently eloped with 
Princess Clara de Caraman-Chimay; and leads us to the highly 
coloured tale of Salome being exoticised by a tzigane band led by 
Rigo in the Grand Cafe, in 1891. Richard Ellmann: Oscar Wilde. 
London: Hamish Hamilton 1987 p.324. Baroness Orczy, herself 
Hungarian, says that the three best gipsy leaders of ‘exceptionally 
admirable bands’ were Berkes, Rigo and Racz. Baroness Orczy: 
Links in the Chain of Life. London: Hutchinson & Co. 1947 p.43. 
Berkes, the first of these, played in London: it is to his band 
perhaps that Lord Goring is referring in An Ideal Husband. Maud 
Tree thought that the first Hungarian band to perform in London 
was when Lady Ardilaun hired one for an evening garden party in 
July 1890. Max Beerbohm (ed.): Herbert Beerbohm Tree, Some 
Memories of Him and His Art. London: Hutchinson n.d. p.51. 

35 Myosotis, a name that leads to the Otis family in ‘The Canterville 
Ghost’, published in the same volume as ‘Lord Arthur Savile's 
Crime’. Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.8 n.16 ‘small plant with 
little blue flowers’. 

36 Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.86 n.3; Annotated in Small 2003 p.272 
n.4; Annotated in Sloan 2010 p.233; Annotated in Varty/King 2003 
p.8 n.18. 

37 Wilde had a particular dislike of this. Mrs Erlynne dismisses 
Lady Plymdale contemptuously: ‘Those straw-coloured women 
have dreadful tempers'. ‘Never marry a woman with straw 
coloured hair’ says Lord Henry Wotton of his wife. 

38 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.8. n.19. 



39 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.8 n.20. This note simply defines 
amber as ‘yellow’. 

40 Annotated in Small 2003 p.272 n.5. 

41 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.8 n.21. 

42 A guide to the British peerage. Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.86 
n.4; Annotated in Sloan 2010 p.233; Annotated in Varty/King 2003 
p.8 n.22. 

43 Wilde had something of an idee fixe with the number three. Lord 
Arthur makes three attempts at murder. The Duchess of Paisley has 
three lines on her wrist; Lord Goring ‘goes to the Opera three times 
a week’; the letter with which Mrs Cheveley blackmails Sir Robert 
Chiltem was ‘written three days before the Government announced 
its own purchase’, and Chiltern asks for three days in which to 
consider; Lord Goring was engaged to Mrs Cheveley for three 
days; Phipps gives Lord Goring three letters; Lord Caversham was 
‘an inconsolable widower for three months’; Goring does not want 
‘to meet my father three days running’; Mrs Cheveley was ‘out the 
last three times’ that Mr Dumby called. Algy arrives at Woolton 
with ‘three portmanteaux’ which seem to echo Miss Prism’s three 
volume novel; Cecily tells Algy that they have been engaged for 
three months, and Cecily wrote to Algy three times a week and 
composes three letters after the engagement is broken off; ‘three 
addresses,’ says Lady Bracknell, ‘always inspire confidence, even 
in tradesmen’; it took her maid three months to transform Lady 
Lancing; Miss Prism was Cecily’s governess for three years. The 
opium den visited by Dorian Gray has ‘three rickety steps’; Lord 
Belton died three days after his wife eloped ... The idee fixe 
became real: C.3.3. 



44 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.9 n.23. 

45 I follow Small’s and Sloan’s spelling but Hyde uses chiromantist 
and chiropodist throughout, as does the Collins Centenary Edition. 
Varty/King 2003 p.9 uses ‘cheiro’ but their n.24 says that the 
‘chiro’ spelling is the preferred English spelling to-day. 

Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.86 n.5; Annotated in Small 2003 p.272 
n.6; Annotated in Sloan 2010 p.233. 

46 In Lord Arthur Savile's Crime the Duchess represents one of 
Wilde’s stock characters, the aristocratic woman who gushes 
artlessly. Cp Lady Narborough ( The Picture of Dorian Gray), 
Lady Hunstanton (A Woman of No Importance). Other Duchesses 
are the Duchess of Berwick {Lady Windermere’s Fan), the Duchess 
of Harley {The Picture of Dorian Gray), the Duchess of Jerningham 
(A Woman of No Importance), the Duchess of Monmouth {The 
Picture of Dorian Gray), the Duchess of Bolton {The Importance of 
being Earnest), the Dowager Duchess of Bolton {The Canterville 
Ghost), the Duchess of Maryborough {An Ideal Husband) and Lord 
Arthur Savile’s unnamed mother. 

47 Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.86 n.6; Annotated in Varty/King 2003 
p.9 n.25. 

48 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.9 n.26. 

49 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.9 n.27. 

50 There is some word association at work here, Paisley having 
been a popular shawl pattern, but at this time one no longer in 
vogue a - hence the wear and tear of the Duchess’s, a nicely 
observed touch from the clothes-conscious Wilde, who also draws 
attention to the Duchesse’s ‘rather soiled kid glove’. 



Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.9 n.28. 


51 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.9 n.29. 

52 Wilde was interested in cheiromancy, and probably believed in it, 
for he consulted the fortune tellers Mrs Robinson and Louis de 
Hamon (who used the nom de ruse Cheiro); he was also a friend of 
Edward Heron-Allen (1861-1943) who published many books on 
aspects of cheiromancy and himself practised the ‘art’. Isobel 
Murray identifies Heron-Allen as having ‘almost certainly inspired 
the writing of “Lord Arthur Savile's Crime”.’ Isobel Murray (ed.): 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. Oxford: Oxford University Press 1974 
p.xviii; and on line. He figures largely in Gyles Brandreth’s Oscar 
Wilde and the Ring of Death (2009). 

The two Greek letters, chei and rho (~/_ and p) also form a 
christogram with its corresponding mystical significance. 


Thus expressed, and re-visaging the % and p as Latin characters, we 
have a capital, or initial, P, crossed out, a clue to the fate of Podgers 
- this is, after all, a murder mystery. 

53 This would have been a Montgolfier balloon, a basket suspended 
below the balloon itself and here tethered to the ground. Such 
balloons were used by some to escape from the siege of Paris in 
1870, notably the politician Leon Gambetta. Sarah Bernhardt also 
made a much-publicised flight, but perhaps best known was Phileas 



Fogg’s in Around the World in Eighty Days. 



54 Wilde was to develop this trick of speech when he created Lady 
Hunstanton in A Woman of No Importance : ‘...But I believe he 
said her family was too large. Or was it her feet? I forget which ... 
Poor Lord Belton died three days afterwards of joy, or gout. I forget 
which ... a clergyman who wanted to be a lunatic, or a lunatic who 
wanted to be a clergyman, I forget which ... he was killed in the 
hunting field. Or was it fishing, Caroline? I forget... ’ That the first 
of these refers to feet attaches the trick firmly to the cheiropodist 
that the Duchess of Paisley at first supposes Mr Podgers to be. 

55 Resistance (or lack of it) to temptation is integral to Wilde’s 
hedonism. Lord Goring and Mrs Cheveley make exactly the same 
remark in Act III of An Ideal Husband. 

Annotated in Small 2003 p.272 n.7. 

56 All texts agree on this spelling rather than the more usual 
‘everyone’. 

57 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.10 n.30. 

58 Given what follows, the description of Lord Arthur as handsome 
takes on additional meaning. Wilde insists on this: towards the end 
we are told of Savile and his wife ‘everybody agreed that they had 
never seen a handsomer couple than the bride and bridegroom. 
They were more than handsome, however - they were happy’. 

59 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.10 n.31. 



60 The tendency to seek specifically homosexual clues in Wilde’s 
work might lead one to find in Lord Arthur Savile’s name a 
reference to Lord Arthur Somerset (1851-1926), for whom an 
arrest warrant was issued when the Cleveland Street male brothel 
was exposed; it can be reinforced by the reference to Savile being a 
cousin of Lady Clementina Beauchamp - Somerset was the son of 
the Duke of Beaufort, and Beauchamp Place and Beaufort Gardens 
are neighbouring parallel streets off the Brompton Road in 
Kensington. This is tempting but it would be a misdirection: the 
Cleveland Street affair broke in September 1889, two years after 
‘Lord Arthur Savile's Crime’ was first published. Arthur, following 
the vogue for King Arthur, was a common enough name in 
Victorian England. Lord Windermere and Lord Goring are both 
called Arthur, and so are two insignificant characters - Arthur 
Harford, a brother of Lord Illingworth, and Arthur Bowden, a guest 
at Lady Windermere’s ball. Wilde’s manservant in Tite Street was 
called Arthur; and so was one of his friends in the Cardew family 
[information from Alan Hart]. Wilde would also have known of, 
and may even have met, Prince Arthur, youngest son of the Queen, 
who had been given the title of Duke of Connaught (one of the four 
Irish provinces) in 1874. Connaught was a freemason like his 
brother Prince Leopold, and the latter was one of the Masonic 
coterie at Oxford when Wilde was introduced to Masonry. 

Christopher Nassaar made the point that Arthur qua Tennyson’s 
King Arthur stands for chivalry and nobility of character, and this is 
part of Arthur Savile’s dual character - the duty-conscious 
Victorian gentleman with hands that he was ready to stain with 
blood. Christopher S. Nassaar: Into the Demon Universe - A 
Literary Exploration of Oscar Wilde. New Haven, Conn: Yale 
University Press 1974 pp.3-4. Savile also suggests Savile Row, and 



one can be sure that this is where all Wilde’s dandies went for their 
suits. 

61 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.10 n.32. 

62 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.10 n.33. 

63 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.10 n.34. 

64 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.10 n.35. 

65 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.10 n.36. 

66 Varty/King 2003 p.10 n.37 oddly interprets this as ‘angered’. 

67 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.ll n.38. 

68 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.ll n.39. 

69 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.ll n.40. 

70 There is an echo of Podgers’ name in Podmore of the ‘Psychical 
Society’ (presumably the Society for Psychical Research), to whom 
Washington Otis plans to write about the recurring bloodstain in 
‘The Canterville Ghost’. While Mr Podgers is a cheiromantist and 
not a chiropodist as the Duchess of Paisley assumes, the transfer of 
the syllable ‘pod’ (from the Greek for foot) from chiropodist to 
Podgers makes her mistake understandable [linkage suggested by 
Emmanuel Vernadakis and Danielle Guerin]. One further remarks 
that Mr Podgers’ first name - Septimus - suggests that he was the 
seventh child of his parents, and thus endowed with the prevision 
legend ascribes to such a child. Wilde may also have noted the 
publication in 1891 of The Principles of Pleading and Practice in 
the High Court of Justice by the memorably named William Blake 
Odgers. The same author’s A digest of the law of libel and slander 



: with the evidence, procedure, and practice, both in civil and 
criminal cases, and precedents of pleadings (London : Stevens, 
1881) ought to have been of some value to Wilde. 

More, ‘podgy’ means plump and this also describes Mr Podgers. 
Hodge-podge is a variant of hotch-potch, an ill-assorted mixture, 
probably linked to bodger or botcher, a wood worker who finished 
off work done by others, hence ‘a botched job’, something done 
badly. The attempts to kill Lady Clementina and the Dean of 
Chichester were botched. The names converge with Septimus 
Hodge, a character in Tom Stoppard’s play Arcadia. 

71 Annotated in Sloan 2010 p.233. 

12 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.ll n.41. 

73 Although this sounds like a quotation, it seems to be Lady 
Windermere simply dropping into French. For the French words 
and phrases in ‘Lord Arthur Savile's Crime’, see Appendix II. 

Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.87 n.7; Annotated in Small 2003 p.272 
n.8; Annotated in Sloan 2010 p.233; Annotated in Varty/King 2003 
p.l 1 n.42 (translated but no source given in any). 

74 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.ll n.44. 

75 ‘In palmistry terms a well-developed “Mountain of the Moon” is 
associated with the more romantic and imaginative type of 
personality.’ Hyde 1989 p.87 n.8. 

Also Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.ll n.43; Annotated in Sloan 
2010 p.233. 

76 ‘The Rescette [s/c] or Bracelet Lines [...] are the horizontal Lines 
or curves separating the palm from the arm at the wrist. They vary 



in number from one to three or even more. General functions of the 
Lines: They indicate the longevity of the person, in particular.’ 
Source: 

http ://tamilastrology .hosuronline.com/Palmi stry/Rescette. asp. 

Annotated in Hyde 1989 n.9; Annotated in Murray 1995 p.265 n.l; 
Annotated in Small 2003 p.272 n.9; Annotated in Varty/King 2003 
p.ll n.45; Annotated in Sloan 2010 p.233. All prefer the spelling 
rascette. 

77 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.12 n.46. 

78 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.12 n.47. 

79 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.12 n.48. 

80 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.12 n.49. 

81 Annotated in Small 2003 p.272 n.10; Annotated in Varty/King 
2003 p.12 n.50; Annotated in Sloan 2010 p.233. 

82 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.12 n.51. 

83 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.12 n.52. 

84 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.13 n.53. 

85 Annotated in Small 2003 p.272 n.ll. 

86 Wilde’s favourite adjective of praise, occurring eight times in 
Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime. 

87 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.13 n.54. 

88 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.13 n.55. 



89 Lady Windermere collects ‘lions’, Sir Thomas Marvel collects 
curiosities, Lady Clementina Beauchamp collects miniatures, the 
Dean of Chichester collects clocks ... 

Annotated in Small 2003 p.272 n.l 1. 

90 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.13 n.56. 

91 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.13 n.57. 

92 Lord Fermor is the uncle consulted about Dorian Gray’s 
background by Lord Henry Wotton. 

93 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.13 n.58. 

94 And nor do we. Here we have a comment by an omniscient 
narrator. 

95 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.14 n.59. 

96 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.14 n.60. 

97 Wilde used talking about bonnets as shorthand for frivolous 
‘feminine’ conversation. See An Ideal Husband. 

Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.14 n.61. 

98 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.14 n.62. 

99 Wilde had an aversion to this respectable district, unfashionably 
‘north of the Park’, very much Forsyte territory. Curiously, a 
footnote on Bayswater is the only footnote provided by Leo Lack, 
and he offers a different reading : ‘Quartier de Londres ou habitent 
les femmes entretenues par l’aristocratie anglaise’ - London district 
where the kept women of the English aristocracy lived. Lack 1939 
p.26 n.l. 



Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.89 n.10; Annotated in Small 2003 p.272 
n.12. 

100 Hyde followed by Isobel Murray followed by Ian Small 
followed by John Sloan identifies this as a borrowing from Henry 
James’s Portrait of a Lady : ‘There’s no more usual basis of union 
than a mutual misunderstanding’. Hyde 1989 p.89 n.ll; Murray 
1995 p.265 n.3; Small 2003 p.273 n.13; Sloan p.233. 

101 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.14 n.63. 

102 Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.89 n.12; Annotated in Small 2003 
p.273 n.14; Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.14 n.64; Annotated in 
Sloan 2010 p.233. 

103 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.14 n.65. 

104 Lady Jedburgh is also a guest at the ball of the second Lady 
Windermere. Jedburgh is in Roxburghshire in the Scottish borders. 

105 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.14 n.66. 

106 Annotated in. Hyde 1989 p.89 n.13; Annotated in Small 2003 
p.273 n.15; Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.15 n.67; Annotated in 
Sloan 2010 p.234. 

107 [To be checked] 

108 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.15 n. 

This rather repulsive description suggests another linguistic 
conjunction. Arthur + Podgers allows the inference arthropods, the 
phylum of invertebrates that includes spiders, scorpions, centipedes 


etc. 



109 Nice use of litotes, rare in Wilde. 

110 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.15 n.71. 

111 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.15 n.72. 

‘Hideous’ (probably pronounced ‘hijjus’) is one of Wilde’s 
favourite words. Though used only this once here, it occurs thirty- 
four times in The Picture of Dorian Gray. 

112 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.15 n.73. 

113 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.15 n.74. 

114 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.16 n.75. 

115 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.16 n.76. 

116 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.16 n.77. 

117 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.16 n.78. 

118 For mourning. Hyde 1989 p.89 n.14; Annotated in Varty/King 
2003 p.16 n.79. 

119 This places the action of the novella somewhere between the 
summer of 1887 and April 1889, probably in the latter part of this 
period. Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.89 n.15; Annotated in Murray 
1995 p.265 n.3; Annotated in Small 2003 p.273 n.16; Annotated in 
Sloan 2010 p.234. 

120 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.16 n.80. 

121 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.17 n.81. 

122 


Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.17 n.82. 



123 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.17 n.83. 

124 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.17 n.84. 

125 Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.89 n.16; Annotated in Murray 1995 
p.265 n.4; Annotated in Small 2003 p.273 n.17; Annotated in 
Varty/King 2003 p.17 notes 85, 86, 87; Annotated in Sloan 2010 
p.234. 

126 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.17 n.88. This is one of the few 
notes in Varty/King that goes beyond giving a simple definition : 
‘Lexical paradox with care. Wilde is criticising the carefree 
existence of young moneyed aristocrats of whom Lord Arthur is the 
symbolic portrayal. ’ 

127 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.17 n.89. 

128 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.17 n.90. 

129 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.18 n.91. 

130 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p. 18 n.92. ‘Note the peculiarity 
of the proposition because the object is placed in initial position 
before both the subject and the verb. In this way it is given special 
prominence. This technique is called fronting and is quite common 
in literature.’ 

131 Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.90 nl7; Annotated in Small 2003 
p.273 n.18; Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.18 n.93; Annotated in 
Sloan 2010 p.234. 

132 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.18 n.94. 

133 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.18 n.95. 



134 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.18 n.96. 

135 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.19 n.97. 

What purpose is served by this sentence from a threepenny 
novelette? Dorian Gray, too, has ‘finely curved scarlet lips’; later 
‘his chiselled lips curled in exquisite disdain’. Wilde was as 
interested in physiognomy as he was in cheiromancy, but his 
literary style falters. Nevertheless, we are introduced to the idea of 
both Savile and Gray being carved, if not from stone, then from 
wood, reflecting their status as marionettes whose strings are pulled 
by the Fates. I am grateful to Anne-Florence Gillard-Estrada for 
starting this train of thought. 

136 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.19 n.98. 

137 ‘Flash’ was counterfeit money; hence ‘flashy’ for something that 
looked expensive but wasn’t - to-day’s ‘bling-bling’. This 
definition contradicts Varty/King 2003 p.19 n.99 ‘fashionable and 
expensive’. 

138 100 guineas = £105. Podgers asserts his professional status. 
Tradesmen were paid in pounds, doctors, lawyers, architects and so 
on in guineas. Podgers also obtains a further five pounds thus. The 
sum is an enormous one - it would have bought 1,050 copies of 
Lord Arthur Savile's Crime and Other Stories at the time. It is 
notoriously difficult to translate such sums into 21st century terms, 
as different mensuration systems give different results. The 
Penguin Modern Classics edition (n.d., perh. 1995) of Lord Arthur 
Savile's Crime and Other Stories cost £3.99, so if Savile had 
offered Podgers 1,050 copies he would have paid £4,189.50. 

Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.90 n.18; Annotated in Varty/King 2003 
p.19 n.100; Annotated in Small 2003 p.273 n.19. 



139 ‘Mr Podgers’ quick qualification of his remark “I have no club” 
shows how he did not wish to distance himself from the world of 
gentlemen’s clubs however much his business card betrayed his 
social position.’ Hyde 1989 p.90 n.19. Also Annotated in Sloan 
2010 p.234. 

140 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.19 n.101. 

141 ‘Visiting cards of ladies and gentlemen, which are supposed to 
have originated in the reign of Louis XIV of France, were of 
prescribed sizes and invariably engraved in black copperplate type. 
The card used by a cheiromantist such as Mr Podgers would almost 
certainly have been printed.’ Hyde 1989 p.90 n.20. What Podgers 
has is a business card rather than a carte de visite. Pasteboard is 
also known as card stock. 

142 The reproduction of the card given in the text here is as closely 
as possible that given in the Rodale edition. Small 1995 p.176 has 

Mr. Septimus R. Podgers 
Professional Cheiromantist 
103a West Moon Street 

Varty/King 2003 p.19 gives the same layout but prints it in italics. 
Hyde 1989 p.90 dispenses with reproducing a card entirely and 
merely has ‘... who read on it “Mr. Septimus R. Podgers, 
Professional Cheiromantist, 1030 West Moon Street P .’ 1030 may 
be taken as a typographical error, no other edition that I have seen 
repeating this. The omission of a postal district is curious, as these 
had been progressively introduced since the 1850s. 

143 There is no West Moon Street in London or anywhere else, but 
Algernon Moncrieff ( The Importance of being Earnest ) lives in 
Half Moon Street, which is just off Piccadilly. ‘East of the sun, 



west of the moon’ is often used to refer to never never land or 
somewhere over the rainbow; it is the title of a fairy tale from The 
Blue Fairy Book (1889), edited by Andrew Lang. Although we do 
not know whether Wilde knew Lang personally, he was certainly 
acquainted with Lang’s writing, telling Jacomb Hood that he had 
read Lang’s translation of Aucassin et Nicolette: ‘Lang’s touch is 
always light and graceful’ (Wilde to Jacomb Hood c.20th January 
1888; Holland & Hart-Davis p.340. 

If we read Half Moon for West Moon, we have the half moons that 
appear on the linger nails. ‘The mountain of the moon is not 
developed,’ says Mr Podgers when he examines the hand of the 
Duchess of Paisley; in Lord Arthur’s bath ‘the water [...] 
glimmered like a moonstone’; and we last see Mr Podgers 
‘pirouetting in an eddy of moonlit water’ when Lord Arthur tosses 
him into the Thames. The west moon would be the demilune that 
marks the onset of the moon’s final waning, so it becomes a 
metonym for Podger’s death. Moon imagery is further developed in 
Salome. 

Other notable residents of Half Moon Street then or later include 
Henry James, Algernon Moncrieff, Robbie Ross and ‘Bulldog’ 
Drummond at 60a. 

144 Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.90 n.21; Annotated in Murray 1995 
p.265 n.5; Annotated in Small 2003 p.273 n.20; Annotated in 
Varty/King 2003 p.20 n.102. 

145 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.20 n.103. 

146 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.20 n.104. 

147 Varty/King 2003 p.20 n.105 wrongly defines this temporary 
canvas cover as a ‘small roof. 



148 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.20 n.106. 

149 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.20 n.107. 

150 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.20 n.108. 

151 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.20 n.109. 

152 This happens to Dorian Gray’s portrait, but in fact no blood is 
shed by Lord Arthur. 

153 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.20 n.l 10. 

154 The penalty for murder being death by hanging, we are 
reminded that Lady Windermere told Podgers that ‘Lord Arthur 
Savile is dying to have his hand read’. 

155 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.21 n.lll. 

156 Annotated in Small 2003 p.273 n.21; Annotated in Sloan 2010 
p.244. ‘The Park’ thus designated is always Hyde Park. 

157 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.21 n.l 12. 

158 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.21 n.l 12. 

159 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.21 n.l 14. 

160 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.21 n.l 15. 

161 Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.91 n.22; Annotated in Varty/King 
2003 p.21 n.l 16; Annotated in Sloan 2010 p.234. 

162 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.21 n.l 17. 

163 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.21 n.l 18. 



164 Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.91 n.23. Prostitutes? And not very 
good at their profession if they mocked at Savile rather than 
soliciting him. 

165 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.21 n.119. 

166 Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.91 n.24; Annotated in Small 2003 
p.273 n.22; Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.21 n.120. 

167 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.21 n.121. 

168 Presumably St Marylebone Parish Church in the Marylebone 
Road - if so, Savile has wandered well north of Oxford Street, and 
then turns south again. Varty/King 2003 p.22 n.121 glosses ‘The 
name of a church dating back to mediaeval times.’ Yes and no: the 
present edifice dates to the nineteenth century. More the point, 
Marylebone is a corruption of Mary le bourne - it is the northern 
bourne or boundary of Savile’s wanderings, before he makes his 
way back to Portland Place For Wilde’s purposes and Lord 
Arthur’s imaginings, it is also on the site of the Ty bum, which, at 
its other location (the Marble Arch), was until 1783 the site of the 
public gallows, the two most prominent of those hanged there being 
the highwayman Jonathan Wild and Laurence Shirley, 4th Earl 
Ferrers, the last peer of the realm to be executed. 

That said, the reference could also be to the High Church All 
Saints, Margaret Street, which lies between Oxford Street and 
Portland Place, especially if we take into account the visible 
reference to Lady Margaret Rufford, the hidden reference to 
Margaret Lady Windermere, and the various other High Anglican 
references in ‘Lord Arthur Savile's Crime’ (see below). 

169 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.22 n.123. 



170 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.22 n.124. 

171 Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.91.n.25; Annotated in Varty/King 
2003 p.22 n.125; Annotated in Small 2003 p.273 n.23, where the 
note confuses this reference to a hansom with a second reference 2 
further on. The significance of the hansom here is hard to fathom, 
though it suggests an illicit rendez-vous, at least to anyone who 
remembers a very similar description in V. Sackville-West’s The 
Edwardians. Designed by James Aloysius Hansom (d.1886), and 
famously called by Disraeli ‘the gondola of London’, these cabs 
plied for hire but also were privately owned - Savile owns one. 
There were various models, notably the Shrewsbury and Talbot: 
‘I'll take a hansom. There is nothing in the world so respectable as 
a good Shrewsbury and Talbot,’ says Mrs Erlynne in Lady 
Windermere’s Fan. 



172 The only Rich Street in London cannot possibly be on any route 
between Marylebone Church and Portland Place. 

173 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.22 n.126. 

174 A square, or nearly square, bowler, properly called coke after its 
inventor William Coke. Sloan and Varty/King simply call it a 
bowler hat. 

Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.91 n.26; Annotated in Small 2003 p.274 
n.24; Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.22 n.127; Annotated in Sloan 
2010 p234. 


175 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.22 n.128. 

176 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.22 n.128, pointing out that for 
Savile there was also an inference of moral scarring. 

177 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.22 n.130. 

178 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.23 n.131. 

179 More an American spelling than the usual British ‘wagons’. 

180 Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.91 n.27; Annotated in Varty/King 
2003 p.23 n.132; Annotated in Sloan 2010 p.234. 

181 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.23 n.133. 

182 Even when Wilde’s description of workers is kindly, it is full of 
class feeling. These Boeotian carters have coarse hair, rough 
voices, awkward gait; they are rude, in the sense of rudimentary or 
unsophisticated, and are blissfully ignorant: Lord Arthur views 
them as beings from another world in more than one sense. 

183 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.23 n.134. 

184 Varty/King 2003 p.23 n.135 glosses this as ‘group of noisy 
people’. It is far more likely that the reference is to the team of 
horses pulling each heavy cart, the jangling coming from their 
harness. 

185 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.23 n.136. 




186 This painterly description is worthy of Zola’s La ventre de Paris 
(1873), and the sestheticising of the merchandise emphasises the 
rustic nature of the carters, to whom comparison of their wares with 
jade could not have occurred. Wilde claimed to dislike Zola’s 
work, but this did not stop him seeking the maitre out in Paris, or 
owning twenty-one of his books. There is a vivid description of the 
market gardeners’ carts arriving at Les Halles, the Paris equivalent 
of Covent Garden, in the opening pages of La ventre de Paris. 

The ‘marvellous rose’ suggests that even in this idyllic setting the 
esoteric aspect of the story is being underpinned, referring to the 
‘rosa mystica’ by allowing a double entendre with ‘marvellous’. 
The ‘rosa mystica’ is associated with both the Virgin Mary and 
with martyrdom, and here the signification is martyrdom, which is 
being imposed upon Lord Arthur as well as upon his destined 
victim - the penalty for murder being death. Wilde worked this 
through more seriously in ‘The Nightingale and the Rose’. That he 
understood the ‘rosa mystica’ is clear enough, for he named a 
sequence of poems thus. 

187 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.23 n.137. 

188 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.23 n. 138. 

189 Annotated in Small 2003 p.274 n.25; Annotated in Varty/King 
2003 p.23 n.139. 

190 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.24 n.149. 

191 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.24 n.141. 

192 Arcady, here the appropriately poetic form of Arcadia, indicates 
not merely the state of rural simplicity, but suggests its best-known 



citation ‘Et in Arcadia ego’ - ‘I am here, even in Arcadia’, where 
‘I’ is death. Lord Arthur is never free of this reminder. 

Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.92 n.28; Annotated in Small 2003 p.274 
n.26; Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.24 n.142; Annotated in Sloan 
2010 p.234. 

193 One of London’s smartest squares. John Worthing owns a 
house in Belgrave Square (149, the unfashionable side), let by the 
year to Lady Bloxham. 

194 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.24 n.143, 

195 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.24 n.144. 

196 Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.92 n.29; Annotated in Varty/King 
2003 p.24 n.144. 

197 Onyx is Greek for a fingernail (ovu^) a , a reminder that the 
prime signifier of this story is the hand. 

198 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.24 n.146. 

199 ‘The moonstone is characterised by an enchanting play of light. 
Indeed it owes its name to that mysterious shimmer which always 
looks different when the stone is moved and is known in the trade 
as “adularescence”. In earlier times, people believed they could 
recognise in it the crescent and waning phases of the moon. 
Moonstones from Sri Lanka, the classical country of origin of the 
moonstone, shimmer in pale blue on an almost transparent 
background. Specimens from India feature a nebulous interplay of 
light and shadow on a background of beige-brown, green, orange or 
brown. These discreet colours, in connection with the fine shimmer, 
make the moonstone an ideal gemstone for jewellery with a 
sensual, feminine aura. This gemstone was very popular [...] at the 



time of Art Nouveau. It adorns a noticeably large number of the 
jewellery creations of the French master goldsmith Rene Lalique 
and his contemporaries, mainly to be found in museums and 
collections today. This gemstone is surrounded by a good deal of 
mystique and magic. In many cultures, for example in India, it is 
regarded as a holy, magical gemstone. In India, moonstones are 
also regarded as “dream stones” which bring the wearer beautiful 
visions at night.’ 3 Wilkie Collins’ extremely popular novel The 
Moonstone had been published in 1868. 

200 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.24 n.147. 

201 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.25 n.148. 

202 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.25 n.148, 

203 Although the bath serves to ‘have wiped away the stain of some 
shameful memory’, the purification is also prospective. Cleansed 
by total immersion in cold water like any upstanding young 
Englishman about to do his duty, he is can through Wildean 
transformative paradox now proceed to his crime like a priest 
anointed before making the sacrifice. The light stealing ‘softly from 
above, through thin slabs of transparent onyx’ adds to the church- 
or temple-like ambience, true onyx being black, which taken 
together with the ‘marble tank’, also suggests a Roman or Greek 
bath as depicted by Alma-Tadema. Arthur emerging from his 
marble tank prefigures the Baptist emerging from his cistern, which 
had once held water, and Arthur twice rejects Sybil as Jokanaan 
rejects (in another key of course) Salome. Just before being 
despatched with the customary sacrificial knife, Basil Hallward 
pleads with Dorian: ‘Pray, Dorian, pray,’ he murmured. ‘What is it 
that one was taught to say in one’s boyhood? “Lead us not into 



temptation. Forgive us our sins. Wash away our iniquities.’” This 
also prefigures the total immersion of Mr Podger. 

At the other end of the comedic spectrum, Wilde’s doctor of 
divinity takes a more relaxed view. 

CHASUBLE: The sprinkling, and, indeed, the immersion of 
adults is a perfectly canonical practice. 

JACK: Immersion! 

CHASUBLE: You need have no apprehensions. Sprinkling 
is all that is necessary, or indeed I think advisable. Our 
weather is so changeable. At what hour would you wish the 
ceremony performed? 

There is a further Wildean sentiment here. If the senses purify, 
what is that they are purifying ? For the answer one must turn to 
The Picture of Dorian Gray - ‘to cure the soul by means of the 
senses’, 

204 Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.93 n.30. 

205 Lord Henry Wotton goes to Wardour Street to buy a piece of old 
brocade. 

Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.25 n.151. 

206 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.25 n.152. 

207 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.25 n.153. 

208 Cp. the description of Lady Windermere’s throat. The drooping 
head suggests Pre-Raphaelite iconography. 

209 Annotated in Small 2003 p.274 n.28; Annotated in Varty/King 
2003 p.25 n.154. 



210 Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.93 n.31; Annotated in Small 2003 
p.274 n.29; Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.25 n.155; Annotated in 
Sloan 2010 p.234. 

211 Just as Sybil’s name is Greek. 

212 This reads very like the description of Constance Wilde in the 
days of Oscar’s springtide of love for her. Her Greek ‘qualities’ are 
of course carried within her name - Sybil, or orthographically more 
correctly, Sibyl, is from the Greek Sibylla (Sibulla / l] Pukka ‘a 
Sibyl, prophetess, derivation uncertain’, according to Liddell & 
Scott). One extension of this is !•{ Pukkiaxps / Sibyllistes ‘a 
believer in the Sibyl, a diviner’ (Liddell & Scott), which certainly 
brings us round to Arthur and indeed Podgers. The Oxford 
Companion to Classical Literature (compiled and edited by Sir 
Paul Harvey, Oxford: The Clarendon Press 1937, 5th edition 1955 
pp.393, 3940 says that the oldest was Herophile, the Erythraean 
Sibyl; the most famous being probably the Cumaean Sibyl, 
conveyor of the Sibylline Books to Tarquinius Superbus. All of 
this was perfectly well-known to Wilde. 

213 Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.93 n.32. 

214 This mundane narratorial observation brings the reader back 
from the desexualised, even denatured, idealised Sybil into the 
world of real, and rather unattractive, women. 

215 Albert Savine, in his 1905 French translation, makes the 
interesting interpolation ‘Now as Lord Arthur looked at Sybil’s 
portrait’ [‘En contemplant en ce moment le portrait de Sybil’], 
investing the photograph with something of the authority as moral 
custodian of Dorian Gray’s portrait. This was dropped by Leo 
Lack (Lack 1939 p.56). 



216 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.25 n.156. 

217 Annotated in Hyde 1989 p93 n.33; Annotated in Small 2003 
p.274 n.30; Annotated in Sloan 2010 p.234. 

218 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.26 n.157. This is one of 
Varty/King’s more fatuous notes, ‘terror of wrongdoing’ being 
explained as ‘fear of doing wrong’. 

219 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.26 n. 158. 

220 From Hamlet , when Ophelia says 

‘Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven; 

Whiles, like a puff d and reckless libertine, 

Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads, 

And recks not his own rede.’ 

The reference recalls but inverts the image of innocence presented 
by the carter’s child seen earlier by Savile ‘with a bunch of 
primroses in his battered hat’. Wilde also knew Shakespeare’s 
variant ‘the primrose way to the everlasting bonfire’ (Macbeth, Act 
2, Scene 3) and this too has its significance for Lord Arthur. (Wilde 
saw Irving’s Macbeth in December 1876; in June 1884 he gave an 
interview to the Morning News in which he discussed Sarah 
Bernhardt’s Macbeth, seen in Paris; and he saw the play once more 
on the first night of the 1884 production, 29th December, of which 
he wrote to Irving ‘It was a really wonderful night of expectation, 
and wonder, and true artistic delight’.) 

Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.26 n.159. 

221 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.26 n.160. 



Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.93 n.44. 


222 

22 ’ This paragraph negates much of what we think of as Wilde’s 
hedonistic philosophy. EXPAND 

224 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.27 n.161. 

225 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.27 n.162. 

226 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.27 n.163. 

227 This artless piece of reflection upon himself by Lord Arthur 
perhaps hides a certain wry, or cynical, reflection by Wilde about 
himself as well. 

228 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.27 n.164. 

229 Running from Berkeley Square to Park Lane, it is at the heart of 
Wilde’s Mayfair and many of his characters live there. The 1903 
edition of Boyle’s Court Guide (the ‘Red Book’) lists among others 
the Marchioness Cassar-de-Sain, Sir William Karslake K.C., the 
Earl of Crewe, Lady Braboume, the Earl Howe, Sir Gardner 
Engleheart, Sir Charles Palmer M.P., Ptince Soltykoff, Major 
Arthur Griffiths, the Earl Percy, Arthur Coventry and The Hon 
Sydney Peel. 

Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.27 n.165. 

230 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.27 n.166. 

231 Wilde is being sly: it takes a ‘very wealthy’ man to reflect that 
deriving ‘monetary advantage’ from a death would be ‘vulgar’, 
especially as we learn that Lord Arthur’s wealth was inherited. 



232 


A hero who promptly settles his debts is unique in Wilde’s 
puppet show. 

233 Annotated in Small 2003 p.274 n.31; Annotated in Varty/King 
2003 p.27 n.167. 

234 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.27 n.168. 

235 With his bathroom and telephone, Lord Arthur is as up to date 
with his comforts as the Duchess of Paisley. It is in fact a 
remarkable observation by Wilde, for the first public telephone 
exchange, at 36 Coleman Street, London, was only opened in 
August 1879, serving eight subscribers, and by the end of the year 
only two further exchanges had been opened, at 101 Leadenhall 
Street, EC2 and 3 Palace Chambers, Westminster, the number of 
subscribers totalling 200. 

236 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.28 n.169. 

237 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.28 n.170. 

238 A gentleman’s club, although one has to infer this from the text. 
Wilde assumes that his readers will draw the inference. There was 
no Buckingham Club, but the name is a ducal one and obviously 
also evokes Buckingham Palace. Buck’s Club was not founded 
until 1919. The Savile Club was at 107 Piccadilly; Wilde was put 
up for election in 1888, proposed by W.E. Henley ‘and supported 
by more than thirty members, including Henry James, Edmund 
Gosse, Rider Haggard, Walter Besant, Herbert Warren, George 
Macmillan and J.W. Mackail [...] He was never elected. It is not 
the practice in the Savile Club to “blackball” a candidate whose 
election has encountered opposition. His proposer simply 
withdraws his name and the election is not proceeded with. This is 
what happened in Wilde’s case. It would appear to show that, in 



spite of his strong support from so many distinguished members, he 
already had powerful enemies who were determined not to have 
him among them’. H. Montgomery Hyde: Oscar Wilde, A 
Biography. London: Eyre Methuen 1977 p.122. In 1888, 39 new 
members were elected. Three were clergymen (one of them was 
Henry Beeching, later Canon of Westminster, who denounced the 
publication of De Profundis)\ eight were scientists (either then or 
subsequently Fellows of the Royal Society); four were medical 
men, three of whom achieved great distinction; four were members 
of the Diplomatic, Civil or India Civil services and were 
subsequently knighted. Of the rest, only Baron de Cosson (the 
pioneering scholar of arms and armour), Brian Lascelles (‘The 
Magdalen Giant’), Francis Holland, Sir Robert Price M.P. and the 
High Tory journalist Leo Maxse may be said to have been men of 
any distinction. S. R Lysaght: The Savile Club 1868-1923. 
London: p.p. 1923 p.139. Wilde would really have been an 
outsider among these men. 

Annotated in Small 2003 p.274 n.32; Annotated in Sloan 2010 
p.234. Varty/King 2003 p.28 n.171 seem to think it was a real club: 
‘the Buckingham: a private club for real and influential gentlemen.’ 
See also http://vichist.blogspot.com/2010/09/west-end-club.html. 

239 Narcissi remind the reader of Wilde’s Poem in Prose, ‘Narcissus 
and the Pool’, and although the first level of meaning may be the 
one of narcissism, here inappropriate, the narcissus has another 
meaning in the ‘language of flowers’, ‘stay as sweet as you are’. 
Narcissi are spring flowers and correspond to the dating of Lady 
Windermere’s reception as before Easter. 

Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.28 n.172. 

240 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.28 n.173. 



241 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.28 n.174. 

242 A rather curious thrust, given that ‘Lord Arthur Savile's Crime’ 
was published in The Court & Society Review , as were a number of 
Wilde’s other writings. 

243 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.28 n.175. 

244 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.28 n.176. 

245 Ruffs Guide to the Turf was to racing what Wisden is to cricket. 
Bailey's Magazine of Sports and Pastimes was a similar huntin’, 
shootin’ and fishin’ man’s journal. Both are also mentioned in 
‘The Model Millionaire’. 

Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.94 n.35; Annotated in Murray 1995 
p.265 n.6; Annotated in Small 2003 p.274 n.33; Annotated in Sloan 
2010 p.234. 

246 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.29 n.177. 

247 The names are imaginary. There were no Fellows of the RCP 
London with the surname Reid who were Victorian doctors with an 
interest in toxicology and no publications in the holdings of the 
Royal College which match the time period or the names 
mentioned ( information from Pamela Forde, archivist of the Royal 
College of Physicians, 28/04/2009). Dr James Reid (1849-1923, 
Sir James from 1895) was the Queen’s physician in residence, 
appointed in 1881. Beyond that, the official handbook to procedure 
in the House of Commons was - as Wilde cannot but have known - 
Treatise on the Law, Privileges, Proceedings and Usage of 
Parliament , by Sir Thomas Erskine May (1815-1886). We have 
already had Sir Thomas; now we have Erskine. The Toxicology is 



one of Wilde’s jokes. One need not forget that Wilde was the son 
of an eminent medical man. 


The Presidents of the Royal College of Physicians during this 
period were Sir James Risdon Bennett MD Edin FRS (1876-1881); 
Sir William Jenner Bt GCB MD Lond FRS (1881-1888); Sir 
Andrew Clark Bt MD Aberd FRS (1888-1893); and Sir John 
Russell Reynolds Bt MD Fond FRS (1888-1896). 

Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.29 n.178; Annotated in Sloan 2010 
p.234. 

248 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.29 n.179. 

249 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.29 n.180. 

250 Wilde had taken a double First in classics (Greats) at Oxford; 
and Algernon Moncrieff is also an Oxford man. 

251 Aconitine is a derivative of aconite, or wolfs bane (also known 
as monk’s hood). Aconitine introduced into a medicine bottle is 
used to murder Ford Selington in Edgar Wallace’s short story ‘The 
Strange Case’ in his The Mind ofMrJ.G. Reeder (1925), and into a 
glass of water used to kill Arthur Fampson in Sue Rodwell’s radio 
play ‘Talking Poison’; in James Joyce’s Ulysses Feopold Bloom’s 
father Rudolph died from of an overdose of monk’s hood self 
administered in the form of a neuralgic liniment. 

Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.94 n.36; Annotated in Small 2003 p.274 
n.34; Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.29 n. 181; Annotated in Sloan 
2010 p.235. 

252 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.29 n.182. 

253 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.29 n.183. 



254 Pestle is another of Wilde’s mild jokes, as a pestle would have 
been used in grinding up chemists’ powders. Little [?] can be made 
of Humbey, save its resemblance to the names of Mrs Umney, the 
housekeeper at Canterville Chase, and Mrs Humby, the 
housekeeper of Reginald Turner. It seems to be more common in 
France than in England, and so be another of the French references 
with which Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime is imbued. The fashionable 
chemist of the day was Savory & Moore in Bond Street, so Lord 
Arthur’s immediate purchase of a bonbonniere in Bond Street is 
explained. 

255 Although we can see that a poison derived from wolfs bane is 
suitable for putting down a dog, why, of all breeds, a Norwegian 
mastiff ? This needs to be followed up. Conan Doyle has two 
mastiffs - the horrible Jethro Rucastle in ‘The Adventure of the 
Copper Beeches’ (first published in Strand Magazine in June 1892) 
is attacked by his mastiff Carlo; and the hound in The Hound of the 
Baskervilles was part bloodhound, part mastiff - but that was not 
published until 1902. 

Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.29 n.184, only stating that a 
mastiff is a breed of dog. 

256 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.29 n.185. 

257 Reflecting the saw that a dog was allowed two bites. 

258 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.29 n.186. 

259 Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.95 n.37; Annotated in Varty/King 
2003 p.30 n.187; Annotated in Sloan 2010 p.234. 

260 Lady Kew uses the phrase in Chapter X of Thackeray’s The 
Newcomes (1855). It comes from Fanchon la Vielleuse (1809) by 



J.-N. Bouilly and Joseph Pain, Act III Scene 6 ( information from 
Malcolm Shifrin ); but may have come via ‘Madame Ancelot: 
L'Hotel de Rambouillet - see Theatre complet de Madame Ancelot , 
vol. 2 (Paris: Beck, 1848), p. 134, where Tallemant says “Monsieur 
le mauvais sujet” to Sevigne’ ( information from Ken Collins, 
Department of English, Southern Illinois University). It can also be 
found in Nouvelle biographie de Mozart, suivie d'un apergu sur 
I'histoire generate de la musique, el de Vanalyse des principals 
oeuvres de Mozart by Aleksandr Dmitrievich Ulibishev (A. Semen, 
1843) p.85 ; and in Le Hussard de Felsheim by Villeneuve and 
Depeuty, p.45, first played at the Theatre de Vaudeville in Paris in 
1827 ( information from Bert Peeters, Head of French Studies, 
Macquarie University). Whether Wilde was familiar with any of 
the French sources, took it directly from Thackeray, or merely 
picked it up as a phrase in current circulation, must be left open, 
although the latter explanation is likely enough. Ouida, in her short 
story ‘Slander and Sillery’, gives Numero 10, Rue des Mauvais 
Sujets, Chaussee d'Antin, Paris as the address of the hero, Ernest 
Vaughan; later one character is of the opinion that ‘all women like 
a mauvais sujet’, and another says ‘I have unhappily seen too much 
of the world not to know that we must never put our trust in those 
charming mauvais sujets’. Thanks to Karen Lofstrom for drawing 
my attention to this story and sending me the text. 

Annotated in Flyde 1989 p.95 n.38; Annotated in Small 2003 p.275 
n.35; Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.30 n.188; Annotated in Sloan 
2010 p.234 (translations only, ‘you naughty boy’ by Hyde, ‘you 
scoundrel (or rascal)’ by Small; ‘you bad man’ (by Varty/King); 
‘you rogue’ by Sloan). 

261 Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.95 n.39; Annotated in Varty/King 
2003 p.30 n.189. 



262 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.30 n.190. 

263 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.30 n.191. 

264 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.30 n.192. 

265 This hint of a life of gallantry is conveyed in French, preparing 
us for Lady Clem’s taste for French novels. Naturally, French is 
the appropriate language for any suggestion of improper behaviour, 
as Lady Bracknell tells us in The Importance of being Earnest. 
Lady Clem is therefore not only a woman with a past, who made 
love without preliminary ‘billing and cooing’, but one who tries to 
recover her faded sensuality by reading erotic books. Why Clem? 
It is possible to believe that this was a joke against Clement Scott, 
the moralising theatre critic. 

Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.95 n.40; Annotated in Small 2003 p.275 
n.36; Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.30 n.193; Annotated in Sloan 
2010 p.234 (translations only). 

266 Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.95 n.41. A fringe of false hair, 
wrongly annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.30 n.194 as ‘probably 
refers to the thick make-up covering her face.’ 

267 Including, one must assume, Theophile Gautier’s Mademoiselle 
de Maupin, in which one finds the phrase ‘comme elle a fait 
d'eclatantes folies pour moi’. 

268 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.30 n.195. 

269 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.30 n.196. 

270 Annotated in Small 2003 p.275 n.37. One of many jibes Wilde 
makes about American novels. 



271 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.31 n.197. 

212 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.31 n.198. 

273 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.31 n.199. 

274 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.31 n.200. 

275 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.31 n.201. 

216 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.31 n.202. 

277 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.32 n.203. 

278 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.32 n.204. 

279 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.32 n.205. 

280 Conservatories, spaces that are both house and garden, are part 
of Wilde’s literary luggage. [Develop] 

Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.32 n.206. 

281 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.32 n.207. 

282 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.32 n.208. 

283 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.32 n.209. 

284 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.33 n.210. 

285 Annotated in Small 2003 p.275 n.38. 

286 The title of the Duke, their father, is not given. The brother has 
the courtesy title of Lord Surbiton, which would have been a 
subsidiary title of the Duke’s. This marks him as the eldest son. 



Surbiton was small town in Surrey, developing as a distant suburb 
of London. 


287 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.33 n.211. 

288 Varty/King 2003 p.33 n.212 say that Florian’s was ‘a favourite 
of Wilde’s whenever he was in Venice. Wilde visited Venice in 
late June 1875; the Varty/King note cannot be substantiated. 

Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.96 n.42; Annotated in Sloan 2010 p.235. 

289 The cigarette then being an essential accessory of the flaneur. 
There are many references to cigarettes in Wilde; none to pipes or 
cigars. 

Annotated in Small 2003 p.274 n.27. 

290 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.33 n.213. 

291 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.33 n.214. 

292 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.33 n.215. 

293 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.33 n.216. 

294 Perhaps a touch of self-mockery here, for Wilde’s own visit to 
Ravenna had led to something more intellectual than cock-shooting. 

Annotated in Small 2003 p.275 n.38; Annotated in Varty/King 2003 
p.33 n.217; Annotated in Sloan 2010 p.235. Lack 1939 p.57 was 
defeated by cock-shooting and translates it as ‘des chasses 
magnifiques’. Assuming (plausibly) that Surbition and Savile 
brought their own guns with them, these would either have been 
Purdeys or Holand & Hollands. George Juer of James Purdey & 
Sons writes ‘I can advise you that at this time most people would 
have used a 12 bore with a cartridge load of 28g of No. 6 shot. This 



would be able to kill birds, hares and indeed a human if the range 
was short enough. Typically today one would use a heavier load 
(such as 34g), but this was far less readily available in those days.’ 
According to Allan Utermark of Holland & Holland, ‘On average if 
a hunter knew he was going to shoot both Pheasants and rabbits and 
could only take one cartridge size he would most likely go for 
pellet shot size 4 or 5 and at a push number 6 shot size if he was 
using the 12 bore calibre.’ E-mails to D.C.R., 07.iv. and 
16.vi.2014. 

295 Recte Danieli. Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.96 n.43; Annotated in 
Small 2003 p.275 n.39; Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.34 n.218; 
Annotated in Sloan 2010 p.245, who miscalls the name the Royal 
Danieli. 

296 An unusual construction: one would expect ‘mope’. 

Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.34 n.219. 

297 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.34 n.220. 

298 Contrasting with the tranquillity of the canals. 

299 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.34 n.221. 

300 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.34 n.222. 

301 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.34 n.223. 

302 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.34 n.224. 

303 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.34 n.225. 

304 There is no Beauchamp Chalcote, but Charlcote is a Tudor 
country house in Warwickshire, the home of the Lucy family, about 
seven kilometres east of Stratford-upon-Avon (Shakespeare is 



reputed to have poached deer there) while Beauchamp (pronounced 
Beecham) was the family name of the mediaeval Earls of Warwick. 
Lord Brooke, the heir to the Earl of Warwick of this time, was an 
Oxford contemporary of Wilde’s - Francis Richard Charles 
Greville (b. 1853; succeeded as 5th Earl of Warwick 1893; d.1924). 
Beauchamp Place in London is about ten minutes walk from 
Belgrave Square, where Lord Arthur lived; the Countess 
Beauchamp also lived in Belgrave Square, as of course did Lady 
Harbury as a tenant in John Worthing’s house. 

305 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.34 n.226. 

306 The Rufford family appear or are mentioned in many of Wilde’s 
texts. Lord Rufford is a neighbour of the Otis’s when they move 
into Canterville Chase. We learn in An Ideal Husband that his first 
name is Tommy. Lord Alfred Rufford, a guest of Lady 
Hunstanton’s at Hunstanton Chase (A Woman of No Importance) is 
perhaps a younger brother, which would indicate that Lord Rufford 
is a marquess. Lady Margaret Rufford would then be a sister or 
perhaps an aunt. That the Ruffords and the Saviles are related is 
not surprising: Rufford Abbey in Nottinghamshire had been in the 
Savile family since the early 17th century. Like Canterville Chase, 
Rufford Abbey was said to be haunted. ‘In 1897 Lord Savile wrote 
that he personally had not seen it but added that several persons 
then living “and of undoubted veracity” said they had seen the 
“little old lady in black.” He also stated that “more recently great 
alarm was occasioned to one of the guests by a visit from a gigantic 
monk with a death's head under his cowl.” His Lordship expressed 
no opinion about this alleged apparition. It is said that in the early 
registers of Edwinstowe church an entry records the burial of a man 
who “died from fright after seeing the Rufford ghost”.’ 3 The 
monk’s cowl takes us back to the aconitine derived from monk’s 
hood. 



A rather surprising statement. 


307 

308 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.35 n.227. 

309 Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.47 n.44. 

310 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.35 n.228. 

311 Why Dutch ? Is Wilde making covert reference to the putative 
Dutch origins of his family ? We have already had reference to the 
originally Dutch Bentinck family. Anne Anderson writes ‘For 
Dutch read English...hence vogue for Blue and White, also Dutch. 
Dutch vogue begins in the 1860s with Delft tiles...Whistler went 
there to forage for Kangxi porcelain. It’s the Stuart thing...William 
and Mary, Queen Anne...which becomes Queen Anne style in 
architecture...pre-Georgian, late 17th/early 18th century...they 
collected Dutch marquetry furniture. I have a Warrington Taylor 
quote (manager of the Firm)... ‘how Dutch, how English”, from the 
1860s. Dutch can also be read as “authentic antique”... “good 
taste”.’ E-mail to DCR 04/06/09. Judy Neiswander expands this: 
‘In the early development of Queen Anne architecture & interior 
design, the style was referred to with various names. Among 
progressive artists & architects in the circle of Morris, Bume-Jones 
& Philip Webb, it was seen as a reaction against the grandiose 
monumental strivings of the French-inspired Gothic Revival. It 
celebrated certain small, domestic, homely, “quaint” characteristics 
that were thought to be typically “English” during the reign of 
Queen Anne. In 1862 Warrington Taylor wrote to the architect E.R. 
Robson, “Compare these Queen Anne works [furniture] to French 
rococo - how superior we English, Dutch are...” Among 
progressive people the word “Dutch” was generalized to apply to 
objects that seemed to share these traits. Mark Girouard writes 
about this wonderfully in his chapter on 'The Origins of Queen 



Anne' in Sweetness & Light: The Queen Anne Movement, 1860- 
19007 E-mail to DCR 08/08/09. [Judith A. Neiswander is the 
author of The Cosmopolitan Interior: Liberalism and the British 
Interior 1870-1914. New Haven and London: Yale University 
Press 2008.] Nicola Gordon Bowe adds ‘Excellent response from 
Judy N., with which I concur ... anything that was Dutch was 
beloved to the Aesthetes - Dutch gables, Queen Anne Revival, blue 
and white china/porcelain, “Long Elizas” etc. synthesized with 
Anglo-Japanese. See Robin Spencer, Charlotte Gere, Michael 
Whiteway, William Gaunt & Co. “Quaint” was simply a precious 
way of describing anything a bit exotic and not immediately 
definable...’ E-mail to DCR 09/08/08. [Nicola Gordon Bowe is 
tutor, lecturer and director of the MA Course in the History of 
Design and the Applied Arts, National College of Art & Design, 
Dublin.] There is thus a slight tension here between the use of the 
French word bonbonniere and the object’s characterisation as 
Dutch: Dutch ergo serious implies a repudiation of French ergo 
frivolous or immoral. Sybil is thus deftly established as an aesthete. 

Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.35 n.229, simply as ‘pleasantly 
attractive because it is strange and old-fashioned’. 

312 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.35 n.230. 

313 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.36 n.231. 

314 One may refer back to the description of Lady Windermere’s 
hair as ‘gold as is ... hidden in strange amber’. Although no poison 
has in the event been taken, the ‘amber-coloured capsule’ would 
have released Lady Clem’s gold into Lord Arthur’s hands. In The 
Picture of Dorian Gray we read ‘The Renaissance knew of strange 
manners of poisoning - poisoning by a helmet and a lighted torch, 
by an embroidered glove and a jewelled fan, by a gilded pomander 



and by an amber chain.’ The pomander may be a development of 
the bonbonniere. 

315 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.36 n.232. 

316 Lady Chiltem is brought up by an aunt called Lady Julia. If 
Wilde was advancing towards a comedie humaine in the spirit of 
his admired Balzac, as I would like to argue, then there is an 
inference that Lady Chiltem and Sybil Merton are cousins and 
foster sisters. 

317 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.36 n.233. 

318 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.36 n.234. 

319 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.36 n.235. 

320 Annotated in Small 2003 p.275 n.41. 

321 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.37 n.236, defining Dean as a 
‘senior priest in the Church of England, usually responsible for a 
cathedral’. Technically, ministers of the Church of England are not 
priests, but clerks in Holy Orders, although High Church and 
Anglo-Catholic clergymen tend to call themselves priests. See 
below. 

322 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.37 n.237. 

323 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.37 n.238. 

324 Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.98 n.45; Annotated in Small 2003 
p.275 n.169; Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.37 n.239. 

325 Annotated in Small 2003 p.275 n.43. 



326 


The catch-all flavour of Lady Windermere’s routs is again 
demonstrated, as she can invite both the Russian ambassador 
Koloff and Rouvaloff. 

327 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.37 n.240. 

328 Annotated in Small 2003 p.275 n.44; Annotated in Sloan 2010 
p.235. 

329 Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.98 n.6; Annotated in Varty/King 
2003 p.37 n.241; Annotated in Sloan 2010 p.235. The note in 
Varty/King is curious : ‘Nihilists became popular in Russia in the 
1860s and sought to establish a new social order. They fought 
against hypocrisy and tyranny and advocated individual freedom. 
They rejected all forms of aestheticism and based their philosophy 
on positivism and scientific truth.’ A reference to Wilde’s Vera, or 
the Nihilists is useful here. 

330 Count Peter Andreyevitch Schouvaloff (rpac|) neip AimpccBHw 
UlyBajiOB, 1827-1889) had been Russian ambassador in London in 
the 1870s. In borrowing his name, Wilde again demonstrates his 
dislike of Russian tyranny. 

331 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.38 n.242. The definition 
‘dwellings’ here is not quite accurate - furnished rooms would have 
been nearer. 

332 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.38 n.243. 

333 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.38 n.244. 

334 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.38 n.245. 

335 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.38 n.246. 



336 


Greek Street links Soho Square and Shaftesbury Avenue, 
perhaps chosen to guide us back to Sybil Merton with her ‘touch of 
Greek grace in her pose and attitude’. 

337 THIS WILL NEED CHECKING 

338 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.38 n.247. 

339 What folllows is carefully observed. A ‘French’ Laundry 
specialised in fine linen, carefully ironed ( information supplied by 
Malcolm Shifrin). This was the Soho of the French colony, not the 
later bohemian or sleazy Soho. The detail suggests that Wilde had 
noticed such a place, an unexpectedly realistic touch. Greek Street 
is linked to the Charing Cross Road by Manette Street with its echo 
of Dr Manette in A Tale of Two Cities, knowing which reinforces 
the French connection, preparing us for the exploding French clock. 
Both du Maurier’s Trilby O’Ferrall and Zola’s Germaine Coupeau 
were blanchisseuses dufin. 

340 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.38 n.248. 

341 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.38 n.249. 

342 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.38 n.250. 

343 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.38 n.251. 

344 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.39 n.252. The definition here 
of ‘dining-room where guests were also received’ is not quite 
accurate - the parlour might have been used for afternoon tea, but 
was not in first instance a dining-room. 

’ 45 The joke here is against Johann Joachim Winckelmann, the 
German art historian (1717-1768), admired by Walter Pater and by 
Wilde. The name of Hugo Winckler (1863-1913), the German 



Assyriologist just then coming into prominence, might also be 
suggested. In other days, Winckler’s work would certainly have 
commended itself to Wilde’s parents. 

346 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.39 n.253. 

347 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.39 n.254. 

348 The only other Robert in Wilde’s work is Sir Robert Chiltem 
(An Ideal Husband), whose closest friend is another lord called 
Arthur - Lord Goring - a further instance of Wilde’s 
interconnecting his characters. Robert was Wilde’s father’s second 
name as well as being the first name of Wilde’s friends Sherard and 
Ross. See below. 

349 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.39 n.255. 

350 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.39 n.256. 

351 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.39 n.257. 

352 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.39 n.258. 

353 This is a grand cru Rheingau wine from a small estate on a 
south-facing slope in the Saar between Erbach and Hattenheim. The 
name refers to a ‘Brunnen’, or spring, on the ‘Marke’ (border) 
between the two towns. It is surprising that it should have stained 
Winckelkopf s napkin, and even more so that he should be drinking 
it with pate at breakfast. The ‘pale yellow hock glass’ becomes in 
The Picture of Dorian Gray the pale yellow wine that Dorian drinks 
for breakfast, which we can therefore perhaps identify as 
Marcobrunner. 

Annotated in Small 2003 p.275 n.45; Annotated in Sloan 2010 
p.235. 



354 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.39 n.259. 

355 KK, for Kaiser und Konig. 

356 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.40 n.260. 

357 A sentiment with which Sherlock Holmes would have 
sympathised, while for Wilde the Irishman a certain nod towards 
Fenian conspiracies might be inferred. 

358 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.40 n.261. 

359 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.40 n.262. 

360 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.40 n.261. 

361 The ordinary appearance of dynamite is as a stick with a fuse. 
The identification of the poison capsule with a bonbon is here 
replicated in the identification of the explosive with cake. ‘Cake is 
rarely seen at the best houses nowadays,’ Gwendolen tells Cecily in 
The Importance of being Earnest. 

362 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.40 n.264. 

363 Annotated in Small 2003 p.275 n.46; Annotated in Sloan 2010 
p.235. 

364 Just as Liberty silks trampled on the despotism of the heavier 
stuffs they replaced ? 

Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.40 n.265. 

365 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.41 n.266. 

366 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.41 n.267. 



367 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.41 n.268. 

368 Thus differing from Mr Podgers; but also satirising ‘art for art’s 
sake’ in making it the phrase of a dynamitard. 

Annotated in Small 2003 p.275 n.47. 

369 It may now be necessary to explain this notation: four pounds, 
two shillings and sixpence, when twelve pence made a shilling and 
there were twenty shillings in the pound. 

Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.41 n.269. 

370 Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.100 n.47; Annotated in Small 2003 
p.275 n.48; Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.41 n.270; Annotated in 
Sloan 2010 p.235. 

371 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.41 n.271. The definition here 
of ‘stolid’ as ‘phlegmatic’ seems to explain a fairly simple term 
with a more obscure one. 

372 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.41 n.272. 

373 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.41 n.273. 

374 Annotated in Small 2003 p.275 n.49; Annotated in Varty/King 
2003 p.42 n.274. 

375 Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.101 n.48. 

376 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.42 n.275. 

377 Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.101 n.49; Annotated in Varty/King 
2003 p.42 n.276. 



378 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.42 n.277; Annotated in Sloan 
2010 p.235. 

379 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.42 n.278. 

380 Perhaps the prejudice is a small joke against Frank Harris, editor 
of the Evening News 1883-1886. 

Annotated in Sloan 2010 p.235. 

381 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.42 n.279. 

382 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.42 n.280. 

383 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.42 n.281. 

384 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.42 n.282. 

385 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.42 n.283. 

386 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.43 n.284. 

387 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.43 n.285. ‘Somewhat’ has 
occurred twice before, unannotated. 

188 This can be unpacked. In the story ‘A Scandal in Bohemia’ 
there is a reference to Sherlock Holmes investigating the murder of 
one Trepoff in Odessa. Trepoff was the actual chief of Police in St 
Petersburg who in 1877 was wounded (but not killed) by the 
Nihilist Vera Zasulitch, which brings one round to Wilde’s first 
play, Vera, or The Nihilists. The Governor of Odessa who escapes 
assassination by Winckelkopf s bomb is a compound of all these. 
This is not the only time when a reference in Wilde can be 
explained by finding the missing or bridging link in Conan Doyle. 

389 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.43 n.286. 



390 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.43 n.287. 

391 The great circulating (lending) library. EXPAND THIS 

Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.101 n.50; Annotated in Murray 1995 
p.265 n.7; Annotated in Small 2003 p.276 n.50; Annotated in 
Varty/King 2003 p.43 n.288; Annotated in Sloan 2010 p.235. The 
Varty/King definition - ‘a type of library’ - is inadequate. 

392 Dorcas Societies were church groups for women of modest 
means who made clothes together; named after the widow in the 
.New Testament who made clothing for the poor. Acts 9:36-41. 
The reference and its sequel a few lines further on allow Wilde 
gently to mock the dress obsessed Jane Percy and by implication 
those who tried to solve poverty by organising the poor. 

Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.101 n.51; Annotated in Murray 1995 
p.265 n.8; Annotated in Small 2003 p.276 n.51; Annotated in Sloan 
2010 p.236. Varty/King are tentative and inadequate : ‘The Dorcas 
Society appears to be a kind of charity society for girls’. 

393 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.43 n.289. 

394 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.43 n.290. 

395 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.43 n.291. 

396 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.43 n.292. 

397 CHECK THIS SPELLING 

398 Annotated in Small 2003 p.276 n.52; Annotated in Sloan 2010 
p.236. 

399 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.44 n.293. 



400 A name favoured by Wilde: both Lord Windermere and Basil 
Hallward have a manservant called Parker, or else Parker moved 
from employment to employment. This was before Wilde met the 
rent boys, Charlie and William Parker, valet and groom. 

401 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.44 n.294. 

402 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.44 n.295. 

403 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.44 n.296. 

404 An interesting example f how language works: the bomb (ragic) 
does not go off, but Jmaes and Jane do (comic). 

Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.44 n.297. 

405 This retention of an obsolete spelling of ‘alarm’ is a phonetic 
rendering of the Irish pronunciation. 

Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.44 n.298. 

406 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.44 n.299. 

407 The name of Wilde’s friend Turner. See also above. 

408 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.44 n.300. 

409 Annotated in Small 2003 p.276 n.53; Annotated in Varty/King 
2003 p.44 n.301. 

410 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.44 n.302. 

411 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.44 n.303. 

412 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.44 n.304, defining ‘lace’ 
inadequately as ‘a very delicate cloth’. 



413 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.44 n.305. 

414 The Rt Revd Robert Dumford, Bishop from 1870 to 1896. A 
High Church Anglican, Dumford was a Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, Wilde’s college. Lancelot Andrewes (1555— 
1626) had also been Bishop of Chichester and if Wilde was seeking 
Arthurian echoes, this may have lead to his choice of Chichester. If 
one takes Lady Windermere as the Lady of the Lake, it is necessary 
to add that the Lady was the foster-mother of Sir Lancelot; if one 
takes Lady Lonsdale as giving us the first name of Lady 
Windermere, one can add that her youngest brother-in-law was 
called Lancelot. The surname of Wilde’s dean is Percy, which 
gives Percival or Perceval (Wagner’s Parsifal), another of the 
Knights of the Round Table; and is also val perce , a characteristic 
of the Lake District. This ‘Arthurian’ reading also shows the Lord 
Arthur Savile’s Crime as a quest narrative (‘There is always some 
war in which a man can die, some cause to which a man can give 
his life’), with the noble hero unable to wed the beautiful virgin 
until the quest is accomplished - which it is, on the mystically 
significant third attempt. One may add that Percy is the family 
name of the Dukes of Northumberland, and that Henry Percy, Earl 
Percy (1871-1909), eldest son of the 7th Duke, who predeceased 
his father unmarried, was a neighbour of Lady Clem in Curzon 
Street. He bore the second name Algernon, and managed to imitate 
art by dying of pleurisy in Paris. 

The Dean of Chichester while Wilde was writing ‘Lord Arthur 
Savile's Crime’ was Francis Pigou (1832-1916), Dean from 1887 to 
1892, and, like Wilde, educated at Trinity College, Dublin. His 
recumbent effigy can be seen in Bristol Cathedral. 

415 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.45 n.306. 



Probably a ladies’ maid. 


416 

417 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.45 n.307. 

418 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.45 n.308. 

419 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.45 n.309. 

420 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.45 n.310. 

421 Jane Percy is another carefully coded name. Jane was the 
Christian name of Wilde’s mother; ‘Speranza’; ‘Esperance, Percy’ 
is Harry Percy’s war cry as given by Shakespeare in Henry IV Part 
I, Act V Scene 2. 

422 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.45 n.311. 

423 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.45 n.312. 

424 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.45 n.313. 

425 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.46 n.314. 

426 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.46 n.315. 

427 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.46 n.316. 

428 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.46 n.317. 

429 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.46 n.318. 

430 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.46 n.319. 

431 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.46 n.320. 

432 Hungerford Bridge, linking Charing Cross and Waterloo 
Stations (South Eastern Railway). 



Big Ben. 


433 

Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.46 n.321. 

434 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.46 n.322. 

435 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.46 n.323. 

436 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.46 n.324. 

437 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.46 n.325. 

438 Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.105 n.52; Annotated in Varty/King 
2003 p.46 n.326; Annotated in Sloan 2010 p.236. 

439 What was he doing there at two o’clock in the morning ? 

440 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.46 n.327. 

441 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.46 n.328. 

442 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.46 n.329. 

443 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.46 n.330. 

444 This passage reprises in a different key Lord Arthur’s plunge 
into his bath. a The water in which Podgers drowns also serves to 
cleanse Lord Arthur : he has, in the completely literal sense and 
contrary to his earlier fears (‘Once he stopped under a lamp, and 
looked at his hands. He thought he could detect the stain of blood 
already upon them’), no blood on his hands. 

445 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.46 n.331. 

446 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.46 n.332. 



447 Annotated in Small 2003 p.276 n.54; Annotated in Varty/King 
2003 p.48 n.333; Annotated in Sloan 2010 p.236. 

448 This scene is reprised twice by G.K. Chesterton in The Man 
Who Was Thursday : 

As he [i.e the poet Gabriel Syme] paced the Thames 
embankment, bitterly biting a cheap cigar and brooding on 
the advance of Anarchy, there was no anarchist with a bomb 
in his pocket so savage or so solitary as he. Indeed, he 
always felt that Government stood alone and desperate, with 
its back to the wall. He was too quixotic to have cared for it 
otherwise. 

He walked on the Embankment once under a dark red 
sunset. The red river reflected the red sky, and they both 
reflected his anger. The sky, indeed, was so swarthy, and the 
light on the river relatively so lurid, that the water almost 
seemed of fiercer flame than the sunset it mirrored. It looked 
like a stream of literal fire winding under the vast caverns of 
a subterranean country. 

Syme was shabby in those days. He wore an old-fashioned 
black chimney-pot hat; he was wrapped in a yet more old- 
fashioned cloak, black and ragged; and the combination gave 
him the look of the early villains in Dickens and Bulwer 
Lytton. Also his yellow beard and hair were more unkempt 
and leonine than when they appeared long afterwards, cut 
and pointed, on the lawns of Saffron Park. A long, lean, 
black cigar, bought in Soho for twopence, stood out from 
between his tightened teeth, and altogether he looked a very 
satisfactory specimen of the anarchists upon whom he had 
vowed a holy war. Perhaps this was why a policeman on the 
Embankment spoke to him, and said "Good evening." 


and 


At first the large stone stair seemed to Syme as deserted as 
a pyramid; but before he reached the top he had realised that 
there was a man leaning over the parapet of the Embankment 
and looking out across the river. 

This latter is another policeman, posing as an anarchist. 

449 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.48 n.334. 



450 Annotated in Hyde 1989 p.103 p.53; Annotated in Small 2003 
p.276 n.55. 

451 Is it going too far to suggest that the drifting down to Greenwich 
of the body of the repulsive Podgers parodies either the drifting 
down to Camelot of the ‘wondrous fair’ Lady of Shalott in her 
barge, or King Arthur’s own funerary boat ? The reference to The 
Ship becomes a clue. 

452 The Ship Hotel, or Ship Inn, was destroyed by German bombing 
in World War II. Its site was cleared and is now an open space on 
which stands what remains of the Cutty Sark. 

453 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.48 n.335. 

454 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.48 n.337. 

455 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.49 n.338. 

456 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.49 n.339. 

457 One can only guess that this was St Peter’s, Eaton Square, which 
although not as fashionable as St George’s, Hanover Square or St 
Margaret’s, Westminster, was in Belgravia and not far from the 
Saviles’ house. St Peter’s was (and is) very High Anglican, and if 
one includes the hidden association of the Dean of Chichester with 
the influential Laudian divine Lancelot Andrewes, that Chichester 
in Wilde’s day was High, and the possibility that the reference to 
Marylebone Church is to All Saints, Margaret Street, one arrives at 
late Victorian Anglo-Catholicism at its height. In 1886, Oscar’s 
first cousin Emily Wilde married the Revd William Moffatt of St 
Mary Magdalene, Paddington, an off-shoot of All Saints, Margaret 
Street, and similarly about as High as one could go [ information 



from Alan Hart]. With or without an e, one notes how Magdalen 
was bound up with Wilde. 

Here is a hypothesis: one can at least suggest that these references 
may be read against Jarlath Killeen’s view (The Faiths of Oscar 
Wilde: Catholicism, Folklore and Ireland , Basingstoke: Palgrave 
Macmillan 2005) that Wilde’s religious turn of mind was not 
merely Roman Catholic but specifically Irish Roman Catholic; and 
that Wilde’s interest in Catholicism refers as much to Anglo- 
Catholicism as to the Roman variety, and one should look for High 
Church references elsewhere in Wilde, beginning with Canon 
Chasuble’s belief in clerical celibacy. One must also remember 
that Wilde came of a clerical family: his mother’s grandfather was 
Archdeacon of Wexford, both of his father’s brothers were 
clergymen, and three of his first cousins married clergymen. It was 
(and is) common enough for High Church Anglicans to refer to 
themselves as Catholics. 

458 This seems to echo How to be Happy Though Married, written 
by the Reverend E.J. Hardy and published in 1885, which Wilde 
praised ore rotundo as ‘a complete handbook to an earthly Paradise, 
and its author may be regarded as the Murray of matrimony and the 
Baedeker of bliss.’ 

459 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.49 n.340. 

460 We may see Wilde’s satire at work here: his rich and idle dandy 
hero, who does no work even in the Army or Parliament, is given as 
a present a property the name of which specifically recalls Alton 
Locke, Charles Kingsley’s impoverished tailor in the novel of the 
same name. Locke has aspirations to be a poet but is unable to 
transcend the social and cultural constraints that condemn him to 
failure and death in exile. (Wilde refers to Alton Locke in The Soul 



of Man under Socialism .) The full flavour of the Savile Row 
connection is thus revealed. It also points up Wilde’s earlier irony, 
when he asserts that Savile was ‘no [...] idle dilettante [...] 
essentially practical’. 

461 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.49 n.341. 

462 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.49 n.342. 

463 Wilde’s tenderness towards children is shown in this phrase, 
which recalls his description of his sister Isola, who died when she 
was nine and Oscar was twelve. Wilde referred to her as ‘a golden 
ray of sunshine dancing about our home’ (Davis Coakley: Oscar 
Wilde, the Importance of being Irish. Dublin Townhouse 1994 
p.104, citing Robert Sherard: The Life of Oscar Wilde. New York: 
Wemer Laurie 1906 p.90). We have already been told that Lady 
Windermere’s hair is ‘such gold as is woven into sunbeams’ 3 and 
that the children playing in Belgrave Square gardens are like ‘white 
butterflies’ 13 . 

464 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.50 n.343. 

465 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.50 n.344. This makes the 
necessary point that meant courting, and not having sexual 
intercourse. 

466 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.50 n.345. 

467 In The Importance of being Earnest, Algernon Moncrieff asks 
for a pink rose from Cecily Cardew, and roses open and close Lady 
Windermere’s Fan. In the ‘language of flowers’, yellow roses 
signify friendship and a bouquet of full bloom roses, gratitude 
(http://www.thegardener.btintemet.co.uk/flowerlanguage.html). 

468 Annotated in Varty/King 2003 p.50 n.346. 



469 In the ‘language of flowers’, violets signify modesty, 
faithfulness, watchfulness, and ‘I'll always be true’ 
(http://www.thegardener.btintemet.co.uk/flowerlanguage.html), 
which goes well with Arthur’s earlier gift of narcissi, ‘stay as sweet 
as you are’. 

470 See also Karl Luck: Das franzdsische Fremdwort bei Oscar 
Wilcle als stilistisches Kunstmittel. Greifswald : Emil Hartmann 
1927. 

471 Primula vulgaris , the common yellow primrose. In the 

‘language of flowers’, the primrose unsurprisingly signifies young 
love and early youth, but also ‘I can't live without you’ 
(http://www.thegardener.btintemet.co.uk/flowerlanguage.html). 
According to the Royal Horticultural Society, ‘P. vulgaris has some 
culinary uses. Young leaves can be added to soups. And the 
flowers make an attractive garnish to salads, and can also be used 
as a cooked vegetable. If picked when first opened, the flowers can 
be fermented with water and sugar to make a very pleasant and 
intoxicating wine. Both the flowers and the leaves can be made 
into a syrup or tea’ 

(http://www.rhs.org.uk/WhatsOn/gardens/rosemoor/archive/rosemo 
orpom03apr.asp). 

472 This edition, intended for Italian students of English, is heavily 
annotated, and comes complete with a CD and separate study 
guide. The General Introduction, Introduction, Chronology and 
Select Bibliography are by Anne Varty; the Notes and Text 
Analysis by Christopher King. The volume is one in a series ‘Great 
Authors’, where Wilde is also represented by The Importance of 
being Earnest with Introduction, Chronology and Bibliography by 
Nicoletta Pireddu and Language Notes and Text Analysis by Eileen 
Mulligan. 



473 E.g. third edition 1909; fourth edition, 1909; fifth edition 1911; 
sixth edition 1912; eighth edition 1912; twentieth edition 1925; 
twenty-first edition 1925; twenty-third edition 1939; twenty-fourth 
edition 1945. 

474 The illustrations were also published in a signed limited edition 
of 25 numbered copies, each of six two-colour wood-engravings. 
Each engraving is about 8.5 x 7.25-7.5" (21.5 x 18.5-19cm) 
including the borders. 



475 Regenia Gagnier: Idylls of the Market Place, Oscar Wilde and 
the Victorian Public. Aldershot: Scolar Press 1987 p.67; Peter 
Raby (ed): The Cambridge Companion to Oscar Wilde. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press 1997. 


